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THE REV. JOHN RANKIN, EARLY ABOLITIONIST * 


By Paut R. Grim 


The Ancestry and Early Career of John Rankin. 


The ancestors of the Rev. John Rankin were Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians whose lineage can be traced directly to Scotland 
during the religious persecutions of the seventeenth century.’ 
His great-great-grandfather, William Rankin, was compelled to 
flee from Scotland during that period after his two brothers had 
been killed because of their religious belief. He made his escape 
into Derry County, Ireland, in 1689.2 John, his second son, was 
born there and was married to Jane McElwee. Thomas, the older 
of the two sons of John, and the grandfather of the Rev. John 
Rankin, was born in Ireland in 1724. At the age of three years 
he accompanied his father to America, landing at Philadelphia. 
Thomas was reared near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, before the Revo- 
lutionary War. He married Mary Clendenen, who was likewise 
a Scotch Presbyterian. Being intensely patriotic, he served in the 
_ Revolution and later sold his farm for worthless Continental 
money, a circumstance which left him in poverty.* After this 
misfortune, he emigrated to the Southwest and settled in eastera 
Tennessee in 1784. He made a home there in what was later 
called Jefferson County.* He had six sons, the four older of 
whom had served with him in the Revolution. The five older, 
moreover, became elders in the Presbyterian Church. Richard, 
the second son of Thomas and a veteran of the Revolution, was 
the father of the Rev. John Rankin. He married Isabella Steele 
and came to Tennessee with his father. Eleven sons were born 
of this union, four of whom served in the War of 1812. One 

* A thesis presented for the degree of Master of Arts, Ohio State University, 1035. 

1 History of John Rankin’s Ancestors (typed manuscript loaned by R. C. Rankin, 
of me, 1, 


* Andrew Ritchie, The Soldier, the Battle, and the Victory (Cincinnati, 1868), 9. 
*John Rankin’s Ancestors, 1. 
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of these four, together with three others, became Presbyterian 
ministers.® 

Such were the ancestors of the Rev. John Rankin. Four 
generations of loyal Presbyterians preceded him. All had been 
true to the faith, Many were ministers of the Gospel. It was 
noted above that many of his predecessors were men of action 
—loyal citizens who fought bravely for their country in her early 
wars. Thus patriotism was a heritage and a tradition which 
John was to receive. Because of his father’s strong religious 
inclination, John was reared in a strict Christian home.’ His call 
to the ministry would seem, therefore, to be the natural result of 
heredity and training. Not only did he continue the work of his 
forefathers, but he gave it a more humanitarian turn by seeking 
to aid a miserable, enslaved people. His early years and the 
forces which moulded his life will now be traced. 

Richard Rankin secured one thousand acres of unbroken 
wilderness land after he came from Pennsylvania with his father 
in 1784. Here he built a log cabin and a blacksmith shop on the 
rough land, which became the home in which he reared his family 
of eleven sons. The Indians often interrupted his work on the 
frontier farm and made it difficult to secure adequate food for 
his large family. The daily toil was great, yet Richard always 
found time to teach his children the Christian story. He attended 
church regularly both in summer and winter, even though the 
little structure was seven miles from his home. His wife Isabella 
was a faithful Christian mother. Such was the home into which 
John Rankin was born in Jefferson County, east Tennessee, on 
the fourth day of February, 1793.'° 

John, who was a strong, healthy boy, spent his early days 
in the usual play and work of the frontier farm. He helped his 
mother with household duties at a very early age. When he grew 
older, he helped his father with the farm work and continued to 
do so until he was twenty years of age.1! He was able to secure 

- z pe. % nd Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Norwalk, O., 1888), I, 338. 

T Ritchie, The Soldier, 10; see also next paragraph. 

— The Soldier, 9. 
J. C. Leggett, “Address,” in Ceremonies Attendant upon the Unveiling of a 


Bronse Pry -— Granite Monument of Rev. John Rankin (Ripley, O., 1892), 6. 
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a small amount of formal education in his boyhood days by at- 
tending the district school, which was two miles from his home, 
but this training was irregular and of short duration. His par- 
ents helped him master the rudiments of reading and writing. As 
other books were scarce, he learned to quote extensively from the 
Bible, which he read and studied daily under his parents’ guid- 
ance.’ He tried to improve his manner of expression by writing 
numerous essays, a practice which gave him great pleasure. He 
liked to practice speaking, for he had a great desire to excel in 
this art.7® 


At the early age of seven John had begun to pray in secret, 
desiring to possess the religious spirit of his parents. For many 
years, however, he neglected to confess publicly and as a result 
“was left to doubts and darkness.” '* He was especially troubled 
over the doctrines of the sovereignty of God and of predestina- 
tion. Consequently, he even feared to read the ninth chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Many years passed in which he 
struggled with doubts and fears, but he caught occasional 
“glimpses of the sunlight of God’s countenance—sufficient to 
lead him to connect with the church and to prosecute his educa- 
tion with a view of preaching the gospel.” * 


Many difficulties faced him in this desire to prepare for the 
ministry. His father could give him but little financial aid on 
account of his large family and very limited income.’* John de- 
termined to make the attempt and at the age of seventeen began 
to prepare for a higher education. He entered upon his studies 
under the Rev. James Henderson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Dandridge, Tennessee. He progressed rapidly and 
was soon able to enter Washington College, at Jonesborough. 
This institution was presided over by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Doak.?’ 
He began his academic career by studying very diligently, for, in 
his own words, he feared “that his first term would be his last.” ** 
During this period his brother David was killed in the Battle of 


12 Tbid., 6. 

18 Ritchie, The Soldier, 11. 
“ Tbid., 12. 

15 Tbid., 13. 

16 Tbid., 12. 

17 Leggett, ‘Address.” 

18 Ritchie, The Soldier, 13. 
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Horse Shoe, and his family was greatly distressed. John’s father 
received the pay and allowance due his son from the Government 
and used it to help John complete his education.’® 


Before the government money had been completely used for 
his educational expenses, he was married to Jean Lowry, Doak’s 
granddaughter. She was not only to comfort and encourage 
him, but also to provide the means for his further education.” 
It is interesting to know that John made the shoes which he wore 
at his wedding, and that his fiancee tailored his marriage coat. 
They were married on January 2, 1814, “and, as a result, his par- 
ents were relieved from any further expense on his account.” ** 
He graduated from the college the same year, but went on with 
his theological studies under Doak. In 1816 he was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Abington, Virginia.” 


His marriage seemed to be perfect, and it certainly was 
prolific. Thirteen children were born, nine sons and four daugh- 
ters, all of whom lived to have families of their own. One of 
the sons said that he was grown and out in the world before he 


realized that variance could ever exist between husband and wife. 
He believed that his parents’ lives had been perfectly adjusted; 
the two had seemed to become one flesh and one mind.”* Har- 
mony always seemed to prevail within the family, one parent 
never criticizing the other. John Rankin’s ministerial and literary 
success must have been due in part, at least, to the comforting 
and sustaining felicity of his domestic life.* 


During one of his first sermons he tried to speak in an ex- 
temporaneous manner and thought he had done very well. Con- 
cluding that this simple plan would make preaching very easy, 
he tried it a second time, but failed utterly.2*> The next Sunday 
he attempted to preach from full notes, but soon lost his place 
and had to go on without them. His next attempt was to mem- 
orize his sermon completely. This plan likewise failed when he 
forgot the exact words and grew so excited that he could not 

19 Ibid., 14. 

% Ibid., 12. 

21 Tbid. 

22 Leggett, “Address.” 

2 Ibid., 7 


% Ibid. 
% Ritchie, The Soldier, 16. 
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even see his congregation. He managed to keep speaking, how- 
ever, and finally stumbled through to the end. Strangely enough, 
this incident increased his self-confidence. At length after much 
hard work and diligent practice, he became a very powerful, 
efficient, and persuasive speaker.”® 

Rankin preached in the Presbyterian churches of Jefferson 
County for about a year. He was a popular minister; he and 
his young wife became the leaders of church and educational 
work of the community.”” He had been brought up practically 
from his cradle as a Rechabite in temperance and as an aboli- 
tionist. There was an abolition society in Jefferson County as 
early as 1814, and as a student Rankin had joined the organiza- 
tion.” He hated the institution of slavery and felt strongly that 
it was wrong and sinful.*® As J. C. Leggett puts it in his sketch, 
“Imbued with the love of liberty, and hating in his soul the system 
of African slavery, Mr. Rankin determined to remove from its 
contaminating and enervating influences.” *° 

As a result of this feeling against slavery, he made ready 
to leave the South. He chose Ohio as his future home, a State 
kept free of slavery by the famous Northwest Ordinance. In 
the autumn of 1817 he set forth with his wife and infant son, 
Adam Lowry, in a two-wheeled carriage drawn by a single horse. 
A few articles of clothing and seventy dollars in cash completed 
their worldly possessions. Such a journey was considered both 
long and dangerous in that early time. His father rode with 
them for some distance and they parted in great sorrow, for as 
John said they expected “to meet no more on this earth.” *? 

Rankin later declared that their northward journey was both 
rough and dangerous. It led through the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, which are not particularly high, yet must have proved dif- 
ficult of ascent in such a primitive conveyance. He says: 

Our carriage being heavily loaded we could travel but a short dis- 
tance in a day. In this mountain wilderness the axletree of our carriage 


% Tbid., 16. 

7 Leggett, “‘Address,” 27. 

2 Howe, Historical Collections, 338; Alice D. Adams, Neglected Period of Anti- 
slavery in America (Boston, 1908), 61; Genius of Universal Emancipation (Mt. Pleas- 
ant, O.), I (1822), no. 10 (April), 151. 

2 Ritchie, The Soldier, 17. 

oma “Address,” 7, 


bid. 
82 Ritchie, The Soldier, 18. 
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broke in two pieces, and I had to leave my wife and child by the road- 
side, and carry it back some miles to a black-smith shop to get it re- 
paired.” 

They spent many weary days on the road, though never 
traveling on Sunday, and finally reached Lexington, Kentucky, 
where Rankin preached in a Presbyterian church. Here they had 
friends who treated them kindly and helped them on their way. 
The next stop of any duration was at Paris, Kentucky, where 
they were urged by the Rev. John Lyle to preach to the congrega- 
tion of Concord, which was near-by. He accepted the invitation 
and continued to serve that congregation until the following 
spring.** 

The winter proved difficult, for his parish had over two hun- 
dred members, with three different charges at which to preach. 
He said that he found it something of a task to preach to the 
same people each Sunday on a different subject. He found a good 
text to be an essential foundation for every sermon, as he “never 
had talent to make a sermon out of nothing.”** He did not 
write his sermons out, but wrote essays and compositions to 
facilitate his thinking and to increase his ability to preach the Gos- 
pel easily and well. By the coming of spring he and his congrega- 
tions had become attached to each other, and he consented to re- 
main as their pastor. He preached at Concord and Cane Ridge 
Presbyterian Churches in Nicholas and Bourbon Counties for 
four years.** 

A former minister of the Concord Presbyterian Church, 
Barton Stone, founder of the New Light faith, offered Rankin 
much competition during his early ministry. He had drawn many 
members from the church when he left, and others continued to 
leave. Rankin determined to stop this exodus of his members 
and entered into battle with his rival with much spirit. Stone 
denied the doctrine of God’s existence in three persons, that of 
household immersion, and other Presbyterian tenets. Rankin had 
to combat him with the Bible alone, as he had no library. He 

& [bid 19 


%5 Tbid., 20. 
%8 Howe, Historical Collections. 
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was successful in his efforts, however, for he held his members 
and even added to their numbers.** 


The real beginning of Rankin’s anti-slavery activities dates 
from his residence in Kentucky.** In 1817 a majority of the 
people in his section were opposed to slavery. He often preached 
against slavery during his ministry there, but was never mo- 
lested.*® He says of this period, “I preached against slavery in 
some of the most prominent parts of the State, and was known 
as an abolitionist as far as I was known, and I spoke against 
slavery in families of wealthy slaveholders, and I never had an 
insult offered.” *° He also began to write articles against slavery 
and soon became the leader of the anti-slavery movement in 
Nicholas County. He founded an anti-slavery society at Carlisle 
in 1818,* and during the next three years he organized at Con- 
cord and other places near-by several societies auxiliary to the 
Kentucky Abolition Society, which had been established in 1807.*? 
In October, 1821, he, with other leaders of the society, founded 
the Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine, a publica- 
tion of the society to further their efforts against slavery. In 
this manner Rankin began a long and glorious career of speaking, 
writing, and organizing opposition to the institution of slavery.** 

With the admission of Missouri as a slave state in 1820, 
the issue of slavery became more sectional. Kentucky now began 
to favor it rather strongly, and Rankin’s position as an abolitionist 
in a slave state would ever become more difficult. Moreover, 
three children had been added to his family during his residence 
in Kentucky, and he did not mean to rear them in the environ- 
ment of slavery. Consequently, he determined to move on to a 
free state, as had been his original intention.** ; 


Nearly all of the families in his Concord congregation felt 
as he did about slavery. A great number of them sold their 


87 Ritchie, The Soldier, 21. 

38 Leggett, ‘‘Address,” o 

% Ritchie, The Soldier, 

40 John Rankin, Short Memoir of Samuel Donnell, Esq. (Cincinnati, n.d.), 20. 

“1 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York 1887/89), V, 180. 

42 William Birney, James G. Birney and His Times (New York, 1890), 169; 
Seninte I (1822), no. 10 (April), 156; I, no. 9 (March), 145; Adams, Neglected 
eriod, 61. 

8 Genius, 1 (1822), no. y (March), 145. 

“4 Leggett, “Address,” 8. 

Ritchie, The Soldier, 25 
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Kentucky farms and moved into the free state of Indiana.** 
These members were led by Samuel Donnell, an abolitionist elder 
of the Concord Church, and settled in Decatur County, where 
Donnell founded a Presbyterian Church which always worked 
against slavery.*’ It eventually united with the Free Presbyterian 
Church which Rankin established in Ripley, Ohio, from member- 
ship in which slaveholders were excluded.** 


Rankin accepted a call from the Presbyterian Church in 
Ripley, where he arrived in January, 1822. He settled his family 
in a home on Front Street and immediately entered upon his 
ministerial duties. Not only was he pastor of the church in 
Ripley but also of the congregation on Straight Creek, seven 
miles west.*® He served the community for forty-four consecu- 
tive years both as a religious leader and as a powerful factor in 
the movement to emancipate the slaves.*° 


The Rev. John Rankin’s Early Work in Ripley. 


Rankin took up his new work in Ripley with great en- 


thusiasm. The town presented a difficult field to the young min- 
ister, who saw evidences of wickedness on every hand, “frolick- 
ing, dancing, drinking, and ball-playing being favorite pastimes.” © 
To the excessive merry-making and the drinking he attributed 
the petty thievery that went on. He attacked these evils from 
the pulpit and preached to the people from the text, “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” Their fam- 
ilies, he pointed out, were in dire want as a result of their drunken- 
ness and idleness,®* and, he further declared, men who spent their 
time in playing ball and drinking must live off honest people, 
and that stealing was undeniably going on. “This put an end 
to ball-alley in Ripley.” ** 

During the communion season Rankin became discouraged 
on account of the seeming coldness of his congregation. Finally 
one evening he assembled a large number of young men and told 

6 Ibid. 

47 Rankin, Samuel Donnell, 2. 

“8 Ibid., 27. 

49 Ritchie, The Soldier, 25; Leggett, ‘“‘Address,” 8. 

60 Ibid. 

8 [bid., 26, 


Ibid. 
53 Ibid, 
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them that God had been knocking at their hearts in vain. He 
called their attention to the fact that some of the most wicked 
men in the town had recently died, and reminded them that the 
sinful must perish. His appeal produced a marked effect, for 
many were converted. Large numbers came to the meetings, 
prayed, and were saved. The whole town seemed to have been 
impressed.** As Rankin told his biographer, Andrew Ritchie: 

Infidels came to church and seemed to hear with intense interest, 
and after [a] few weeks he had communion during which thirty were 
added to church on profession of their faithe The work continued, and 
after some weeks, at a subsequent communion, twenty more were added. 
It was a conversion of sinners rather than a revival in the church. The 
work appeared in a peculiar sense, the work of the Lord, and the result 
was very evident in the improved morality of the town.” 

On December 2, 1823, Rankin received a letter which was to 
influence greatly the remainder of his life. It was from his 
brother Thomas, a merchant at Middlebrook, Virginia, saying that 
he had purchased a negro slave.°* Rankin was deeply moved by 
this information, and his hatred of slavery caused him to act im- 
mediately. In 1824 he wrote a series of letters to his brother, in 
which he attacked slavery from many angles; but instead of mail- 
ing them directly to his brother, he first published them in the 
Castigator, a local newspaper, edited by David Ammen. He then 
sent the newspapers in which the letters appeared to his brother. 5” 
Influenced by friends and the desire to strike at slavery, he later 
revised and added to the letters, which were issued in book form 
in 1826, his friend Ammen again being the printer.5* One thou- 
sand of the small books were printed in this year, but only a 
few were bound at a time on account of the expense. The actual 
printing cost eighty dollars, which Rankin paid by permitting 
Ammen to occupy a part of his large house on Front Street.®® 

The book was fairly well received both in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky when first published. In one instance a bookseller in the 
neighboring town of Maysville, Kentucky, whose name was Cox, 
supplied his store several times with the book.®° These letters 


& Ritchie, The Soldier. 
© Tbid., 30. 
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were among the first clearly defined anti-slavery views printed 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. In fact, they may have been 
the very first set forth in book form. 

Rankin’s book was widely discussed in the river counties ad- 
jacent to Ripley. The southern section of Ohio had been settled 
largely by natives of Virginia, who knew slavery and hated it. 
Most of these early settlers had left the Old Dominion to find 
new homes on free soil in order to get away from slavery.” 
Many local anti-slavery societies were founded in southwestern 
Ohio in the late 1820’s. There is no doubt but that Rankin’s 
Letters on Slavery exerted a great influence towards the formation 
of these societies.** Rankin’s own activity in connection with 
their organization will be fully considered in a subsequent sec- 
tion.** For the present the statement of Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart must suffice that Rankin’s series of letters became a 
sort of textbook for the early abolitionists.* 

One year after their publication the Chillicothe Presbytery 
passed the famous anti-slavery resolutions which constitute the 
first official action, so far as known, taken by any religious body.** 
This action started the controversy over slavery which eventually 
divided the Presbyterian sect into separate schools in 1838. 
The sequence of events suggests that Rankin’s book was in- 
fluential in producing the action taken by the Chillicothe Pres- 
bytery, although its direct effect is not certain.°* Rankin con- 
tinued his agitation within the synods of his church and was a 
powerful factor in bringing that body to take its stand finally 
against the system of African slavery. 

Rankin’s Letters must have become widely disseminated 
within a short time after their publication, for it is known that a 
copy of them fell into the hands of the Rev. Samuel J. May 

Leggett, “Address,” 10. The first anti-slavery newspaper, the Philanthropist, 
was published at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio, in 1820 by Charles Osborn. 
Benjamin Lundy, the Quaker abolitionist, published his Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation at Mt. Pleasant in 1821, which he soon removed to Jonesborough, Tennessee. 

~ erm “Address,” 9. 

ba iter Boke Hart, Slavery and Abolition, in The American Nation (New 
York), XVI (1908), 159. 

Leggett, “Address,” 10. 


* Hart, Slavery, 214. 
® Leggett, “Address,” 10. 
© Ibid. 
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about 1825, who was then living in Brooklyn, Connecticut.” It 
is not certain just when William Lloyd Garrison first became 
acquainted with the Letters on Slavery, but he printed them in 
the second volume of the Liberator in 1832.7 Garrison char- 
acterized them as being “among the most faithful and thrilling 
productions we have read on the subject of slavery.”"* His 
printing of the Letters marked the beginning of a personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship between him and Rankin. Many times 
in later years Garrison acknowledged himself indebted to Rankin 
for abolitionist inspiration.** On the fly-leaf of a copy of his 
writings which the famous New England abolitionist sent to his 
friend in Ripley the following inscription appears: 


Rev. JoHN RANKIN. 
With the profound regards and 
loving veneration of his anti-slavery 
disciple and humble co-worker in 
the cause of emancipation, 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison, 
Cincinnatt, April 20, 1853." 


Rankin’s Connection with the Anti-slavery Movement. 


It was stated above that Rankin was reared from infancy 
as an abolitionist. This statement is true, but it must be remem- 
bered that there were various degrees of abolition, especially in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Originally the word 
meant a gradual emancipation by any one of the many plans ad- 
vanced by anti-slavery men. The idea of immediate abolition de- 
veloped rather slowly, for it seemed a radical demand to most 
people. In fact, the first demand for immediate emancipation 
appears not to have been formulated before 1814."° No record 
seems to exist of anyone stating this view before that year. Wil- 
liam Birney dates Charles Osborn and the Rev. George Bourne 

7 Wilbur H. Siebert, Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom (New 
York, 1899), 308. 

™ Wendell Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison, Life of Garrison 
(New York, 1885), I, 305 

72 Ibid. 

™ Siebert, Underground Railroad. 

™ Taken from a aoe of the original owned by Mrs. Frank Nixon of 
Ironton, Ohio, in Siebert Collection of Underground Railroad Material for Ohio 


(in Ohio State University Library), Vol, II 
% Birney, James G. Birney, 189. 
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as advocates of immediate abolition from 1814, and he places 
Rankin and Benjamin Lundy second on the list in 1815."¢ 


The Rev. A. T. Rankin, a younger son of John, once de- 
clared that his father never believed in gradual emancipation.” 
This statement was made in retrospect, however, in 1883, when 
he was striving to assure his father’s place in the history of the 
abolition cause. It was an overstatement, for the evidence shows 
that John Rankin originally favored a gradual, peaceful manu- 
mission. It is known that in his early life he hoped to Chris- 
tianize slaveholders, have them recognize their sin, and thereby 
terminate the institution of slavery.7* He held this view during 
his student days and even preached it for a time in Kentucky. 
But as slavery moved westward into the Mississippi Valley, and 
then rapidly across into the territories beyond, becoming ever 
more powerful and dominant as it was accepted by the South as 
“a positive good,” *® and was protected by law and defended 
from the pulpit,*° Rankin realized the hopelessness of his earlier 
view. His next plan was practically a call for immediate emanci- 
pation: he would have the Federal Government buy all the slaves 
after their value had been fairly determined by a commission and 
free them upon purchase.** He wrote many articles in support 
of this plan, but he was greeted with laughter. It might have 
been better to have followed his plan and thus averted sectional 
hatred and civil war; but his was an Utopian dream in the early 
years of the new century. Later he saw the coming struggle, 
as did many others, and in 1850 he predicted that slavery would ~ 
only be ended by the sword.*? 


In general, authorities agree that Rankin advocated imme- 
diate abolition in 1815.8° Even before he left Tennessee there 
is direct evidence of this fact. He persuaded Doak to free his 
slaves, probably about 1816.% Although Rankin was widely 


7 Ibid. 

™A, T. Rankin, Truth Vindicated and Slander Repelled (Ironton, Ohio, 
1883), 10. 
7 Leggett, ‘‘Address,” 11. 

ae“ Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (New York, 
1872), I, 149. 

8 Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, February 18, 1900, 

$1 Leggett, “Address,” 12. 

83 Ibid. 

8 Birney, James G. Birney, 169; Adams, Neglected Period, 61. 

% Birney, James G. Birney. 
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known in Kentucky as an abolitionist, this does not necessarily 
mean that he spoke in favor of immediate emancipation.** Dur- 
ing his early residence in this state he still hoped to see the slaves 
freed voluntarily by their owners. But, as has been seen, he soon 
gave up this view and urged unconditional and immediate emanci- 
pation from the pulpit by 1815.8° The following evidence shows 
rather conclusively that he was an exponent of immediate emanci- 
pation during his work in Kentucky. While making an address 
at the anniversary meeting of the American Anti-slavery Society 
in May, 1839, Rankin said: 


I rejoice in the triumph of the principles of immediate emancipation 
because . . . I was a member of an anti-slavery society in Kentucky 
twenty years ago on the same principle as this. This doctrine of imme- 
diate emancipation is said to be new, but societies were formed all over 
the country twenty years ago, and many members of these societies advo- 
cated this same doctrine.” 


After coming to Ohio, Rankin became a leader of the aboli- 
tion movement, which got an early start in the State.** He wrote 
many articles against slavery in 1822, which were published in 
the Castigator, a Ripley newspaper. During the next two years 
he wrote his Letters on Slavery.*® This book, which was put 
through several editions by the American Anti-slavery Society, 
together with his other writings, gave him a national reputation. 
By 1830 his publications could be classed with those of Rev. 
James Duncan, Rev. George Bourne, and George Stroud on the 
subject as having the largest circulation.°° Western writers of 
this period often called him “the father of abolitionism,” while 
it was not uncommon in the 1830’s to hear him spoken of as the 
“Martin Luther” of the cause. William Birney states that Rankin 
and Lundy were the two strongest figures on the side of immediate 
emancipation before the time of Garrison.” 

Some writers begin their discussion of abolitionist activity 
with the work of Garrison in 1829, when he announced himself 
to be an exponent of immediate emancipation. It is known, how- 
ever, that he believed in gradual emancipation before that date 

8% Ibid.; Adams, Neglected Period, 61. 

% Leggett, “Address,” 12. 

& Birney, James G. Birney, 170. 

% Adams, Neglected Period, 61. 
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from his address of July 4, 1829, in Park Street Church, 
Boston. ®** In that address he said, “the emancipation of all the 
slaves of this generation is most assuredly out of the question.” ** 
But in the following month, when he met Lundy in Baltimore 
to begin their joint publication of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, Garrison first stated his demand for immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation.** It was noted above that Rankin be- 
lieved in this doctrine as early as 1815, and that he advocated it 
in southern Ohio in the early ’twenties before Garrison had been 
converted from gradual emancipation.** Rankin may not have 
used the expression “immediate and unconditional emancipation,” 
but he surely believed in it and was expounding it by 1822. In 
the following year his famous Letters on Slavery appeared. A 
brief examination of these will disclose his matured principles. 
In the preface of his little book he states that the safety of the 
Government and the happiness of the people depend upon the 
extermination of slavery, and that every citizen must help the 
evil which threatens national ruin: 


Let all the friends of justice and suffering humanity do what little 
they can, in their several circles, and according to their various stations, 
capacities, and opportunities; and all their little streams of exertion will 
in process of time, flow together, and constitute a mighty river that shall 
sweep a way the yoke of oppression, and purge our nation from the 
abomination of slavery.” 


Such a statement would come only from one who desired 
to end slavery immediately. At the end of his thirteenth letter 
Rankin says: 


There is no divine permission for enslaving the Africans, and there- 
fore the command is as obligatory upon their enslavers as it was upon 
the emancipating Isrealites. Hence, every slaveholder is commanded to 
break the yoke of bondage, and “To let the oppressed go free.” ™ 


There is no argument for delay in this passage. In com- 
pliance with the command the sin is to be eradicated. 
Apart from the fact that Rankin antedated Garrison by four- 
teen years in arriving at the principle of immediate emancipation, 
these two abolitionists differed widely in their attitude toward 
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the church. Garrison held that the church as an institution sup- 
ported slavery. Although he often quoted the Bible against slave- 
holding, he took the stand that the churches had deteriorated 
until American Christianity had become the main pillar of slavery 
in the United States.°* He once said in the Liberator, “Consider- 
ing their influence and the force of their example, undoubtedly 
the worst enemies of the people of color are professors of re- 
ligion.” °° He also said that Christian ministers preached and 
professed the terrible oppression of bondage and lacked the moral 
power to stand against the institution of slavery.1° Such state- 
ments were true of the churches in the South and, it must be 
confessed, of many in the North; but north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line there were not a few individual churches which were 
opposed to slavery and not a few clergymen who preached against 
the evil and were otherwise active in promoting the cause of 
abolition. In the 1830’s and later some denominations split on 
the slavery question, the anti-slavery element forming denomina- 
tions and congregations of their own. Such were the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the Free Presbyterians, to mention only two of 
the new sects. Rankin was himself a Christian minister and an 
active abolitionist for forty years. In southern Ohio were other 
clergymen of his denomination who supported the cause un- 
flinchingly in word and deed, namely, James Gilliland, Samuel 
Crothers, John B. Mahan, and others. 


Rankin and his sons served as delegates from the Ripley 
Anti-slavery Society to the convention held at Zanesville in April, 
1835, for the purpose of forming a State society." This con- 
vention resulted largely from the untiring efforts of that dynamic 
abolitionist, Benjamin Weld. He had spent the previous year in 
speaking over The State and founding local societies in practically 
every county.?°? The convention met first in Zanesville, was driven 
across the Muskingum River to Putnam by its enemies, and 
finally called back to Zanesville. There were present about one 
hundred and ten delegates from twenty-five counties, represent- 
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ing the many societies of the State.‘°* Rankin and his sons oc- 
cupied seats of honor as representatives of the older aboli- 
tionists..°* Hart states that the father was one of the leaders of 
the convention.?* 


James G. Birney came from his residence in Kentucky with 
the delegation from Hamilton County, Ohio. Other prominent 
members of the convention were Weld, Crothers, Elizur Wright, 
and a group of seceders from Lane Seminary at Cincinnati.’ 
Most of the delegates were Weld’s own converts of the past year. 
The convention pledged itself to the principles of the American 
Anti-slavery Society, which had been organized in New York 
City in 1833, not merely to free the slaves but also to protect 
them by laws appropriate to their condition.” The delegates 
gave their allegiance to the cause of emancipation and thereby 
formally organized the Ohio Anti-slavery Society.1% 


Rankin had his first experience with a mob while attending 
this convention, but it was by no means his last. In the course 
of a walk to the home of a friend in Zanesville one evening he 


was beset by a band of roughs and made the target for a shower 
of rotten eggs, one of which struck him on the shoulder, and a 
gosling fell out. Later in life, after facing more than twenty 
mobs, he declared, “The aspect of a fierce mob is terrible.” 1° 


On his way home from the Zanesville convention Rankin 
stopped at Chillicothe and preached twice to a colored congrega- 
tion.’° During the evening service people outside threw stones 
in and injured a few members. After the sermon was over 
Rankin was attacked by the gathering crowd, but was afforded 
protection by abolitionist friends.1‘ He said that the mob con- 
sisted of the rabble of the town, who had been told that the 
abolitionists favored inter-marriage between poor whites and 
Negroes in order to provide a greater number of servants. This 
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was mere propaganda, of course, as Rankin always opposed 
amalgamation of the races."*? 

In 1854 Garrison had gone so far in his denunciation of 
slavery that he burned the Constitution of the United States at 
an open-air celebration of the abolitionists at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, as “a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” 24% Rankin’s hatred of slavery was no doubt as deep as 
Garrison’s, but he evidenced no desire to destroy the Government 
in order to end the evil it sanctioned. He stated in his Letters 
that slavery must be ended by fair discussion and other law- 
ful means.*** 

In 1836, the year after his return from the convention which 
organized the Ohio Anti-slavery Society, Rankin became a travel- 
ing lecturer for the American Anti-slavery Society.* His first 
appearance in this capacity was in a Methodist church near 
Mowrystown, Highland County, Ohio, twenty-five miles north of 
Ripley. His audience was small but attentive, and, though some 
mob spirit developed in the village, no violence was offered him.?** 
He next lectured at Williamsburg, Clermont County, where the 
local Presbyterian minister opposed his views, saying that they 
would lead to bloodshed and war."*7 Rankin gave his address to 
a quiet audience, but he was attacked by a young man while re- 
turning alone from the church and struck on the neck with a 
club. However, he was saved from injury by the collars of three 
heavy coats which he wore turned up to keep out the severe cold. 
The lecture must have been effective, for the locality soon became 
a strong abolition center.** 

Rankin traveled from Williamsburg to Goshen, a small vil- 
lage in the same county, where a friendly Presbyterian minister 
opened his church for the lecture.“® Here an anti-slavery society 
was formed which ere long carried on Underground Railroad 
operations. Rankin next lectured in Batavia, the seat of Clermont 
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County, where anti-slavery principles were somewhat popular. 
While speaking one night at a church two miles from the town, 
some young men threw eggs and rocks through a window at him. 
This attack did not disturb the speaker, but his audience became 
frightened and fled. This was the only time that Rankin was not 
heard through to the end of his address.'*° 

In Clermont County Rankin lectured and preached in a 
Baptist and a Presbyterian church near New Richmond, where 
he was well received, his Letters having been widely read in that 
community with evident influence. Anti-slavery principles were 
prevalent there.’*? He was later invited to deliver a lecture at 
Felicity, in the same county, where his brother, Alexander T. 
Rankin, was pastor of the Presbyterian Church.'*? He made an 
appointment for an evening during the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery at Felicity, but the elders refused to open the church 
for his address. The people were much aroused by this action, 
for Rankin had promoted the erection of the church.1** The 
Methodists magnanimously offered him the use of their pulpit, 
and a huge crowd, including most of the members of the Pres- 
bytery, turned out to hear him speak. The effectiveness of his 
effort is manifested by the fact that sixty names were placed on 
the roll of the anti-slavery society formed immediately after 
the lecture.’** 

Rankin also lectured in the Presbyterian Church at West 
Union, the seat of Adams County, and there founded a large 
anti-slavery society..*° The local minister, however, gave the 
organization no support and it eventually ceased to exist. Later 
that part of the county became strongly pro-slavery. At a meet- 
ing of the Ripley Presbytery at West Union the tails of the 
horses of a number of the ministers were closely shaved, evidently 
to show the disapproval of the anti-slavery sentiments of the 
owners of the animals on the part of the miscreants committing 
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the outrage. It happened, however, that Rankin’s horse escaped 
the shearing, for it was safely locked in a stable.?”* 

Shortly after this Presbytery meeting a large anti-slavery 
gathering was held in a grove outside of Winchester, a neigh- 
boring village in Adams County.’*7 A mob soon collected, beat- 
ing drums so loudly as to drown out the speakers. Rankin spoke 
during the program, but was rudely interrupted by a man greatly 
under the influence of liquor, who forced his way to the front 
and tried to strike him with a club. The speaker was saved from 
possible injury by the timely intervention of a friend, who warned 
the drunken man that he would have more than one to strike. This 
ended the attack.1** After the meeting a large number of the 
disturbing element reposed in a drunken slumber on the ground. 
As Rankin rode past a tavern that night on his way from Win- 
chester, he was made the target for a deluge of eggs, but the 
speed of his horse saved him from contamination.'*® 

On the day following the difficulties at Winchester a meet- 
ing was held at Decatur, Brown County.’*° A mob of pro-slavery 
men gathered there and threatened violence, but the abolitionists 
were prepared to defend themselves, being well armed. Hence 
no trouble occurred. The best citizens of Decatur and the sur- 
rounding country were abolitionists, as staunch as any in the 
State, and remained loyal to the anti-slavery cause.1*? 

At Withamsville, Clermont County, between Georgetown 
and Cincinnati, Rankin spoke in a schoolhouse before an audience 
consisting mostly of young rowdies. He had great difficulty in 
holding their attention, but was able to maintain a fair degree 
of order as long as he could look the worst of them in the face. 
Finally they turned their backs and misbehaved openly, but he 
managed to finish his address. As he left with a friend to go to 
his lodging place, curses and threats were hurled at him. The 
rowdies soon followed the speaker and his companion and threw 
fire-brands from the school stove at them. Rankin was struck 
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on the shoulder by a burning missile, but received no injury. He 
said that after all his arguments to show that all men ought to 
be free, he was at times tempted to believe that there were men 
of his own race who “did not seem fit to be free.” ?%* 

Rankin found that he could often accomplish more for the 
abolition cause by preaching than by lecturing: 


A solemn discourse founded on the Scriptures had an authority, and 
a divine sanction, that a mere lecture could not have, and there was less 
danger of disturbance by mobs. I adopted the plan of preaching and 
mingling the subject of slavery with other gospel subjects. In this way 
I could bring my hearers to view faith in the light of eternity.™ 


He traveled to Springdale at the request of the Rev. A. 
Aten, the Presbyterian minister there, who desired his people to 
hear Rankin’s anti-slavery views, as several able men had previ- 
ously lectured to them on abolition with little success. He 
preached on Friday and Saturday preceding the communion serv- 
ice without mentioning slavery. On Sunday morning he preached 
on humility and benevolence, administered the communion, and 
announced that he would present the Biblical teachings on slavery 
that evening. The evening service was attended by a large con- 
gregation, before which he denounced the view that the Scriptures 
sanctioned slavery and showed that they condemned all forms of 
oppression, of which slavery was the worst. On Monday he gave 
a regular sermon, followed in the evening by an anti-slavery 
lecture which resulted in the organization of a society of sixty 
members.*** 

Rankin said that he often invited many persons who were 
not anti-slavery sympathizers to come and hear his speeches and 
could usually get them to agree with him, at least in sentiment. 
His method was to begin by declaring his belief in the immortal 
opening words of the Declaration of Independence, which all 
believed. He next stated that he believed God had created all 
men of one blood, which was usually accepted on Biblical grounds. 
His last general point was that all men should either do their own 
work or else pay those who did it for them. This proposition 
was also well received. He concluded with the statement that 
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these three fundamental principles embodied all the beliefs of the 
abolitionists, which could be summed up in the sentence that all 
men possessed the same rights, regardless of color.1*5 


Rankin felt that he had failed but once in all his speaking 
to convey the conviction that he spoke the truth. Often, how- 
ever, people would not believe that he taught abolition, because 
they could not see much similarity between his views and those 
of James G. Birney. Yet they felt that his arguments were 
sound and usually agreed that he exposed the evils of slavery 
and made them apparent to all.1** 

Rankin lectured for the American Anti-slavery Society dur- 
ing six months of the year 1836. The work was very strenuous 
and exposed him constantly to the rigors of the weather. He 
caught a severe cold and had to give up speaking before his full 
year of service had expired. His affliction was accompanied by 
a deep cough which incapacitated him for many months and made 
him almost despair of recovery, but he regained his health in 
time and continued his work for emancipation.’*” 

Many years later Rankin received an invitation from a John 
Rankin, of Chester County, Pennsylvania, to come and speak 
against slavery. He accepted the invitation, was paid his travel- 
ing expenses, and reached his destination after a pleasant journey. 
He stayed at the home of his host and began to lecture, although 
the majority of the Presbyterian ministers of the county opposed 
him vigorously and kept their churches closed to him. His host 
opened the doors of his church for the lectures and even secured 
other places for his appearance. Rankin spoke in churches, school- 
houses, the open air, and once in a barn, before a special hall 
was erected for his use. This structure was provided chiefly by 
the efforts of a group of Hicksite Quakers, who favored the anti- 
slavery movement. He delivered more than forty lectures in 
Chester and Lancaster Counties, and once faced a mob without 
suffering any injury. He did much to advance the cause of aboli- 
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tion in that region, which later joined his Free Presbyterian 
Church.'** 


In the sermon which Rankin considered to be his most effec- 
tive one against slavery, he stated that no man could love his 
neighbor as himself and yet hold him in a position in which he 
would not himself be held. Slavery was wholly inconsistent with 
the law of love, which, if obeyed, would immediately banish all 
slavery and oppression from the world. He said that many per- 
sons would not permit the colored man to sit in their homes or 
their churches, merely because he was of dark skin and poor in 
worldly wealth. Yet Christ had never despised a single human 
being. The proud heart would never reach heaven, for pride had 
no place there. “The holy angels, of higher nature than we are, 
condescend to attend to the lowest of our race.” '* 


Rankin’s Underground Railroad Work. 


For more than thirty years Rankin’s home was on top of 
the high hill immediately behind the village of Ripley..*° His 


house was a small story-and-a-half brick, with the garret sloping 
to the rear, and was in full view of the Kentucky shore. At night 
a lantern hung in one of the windows to serve as a beacon to 
fugitive slaves who were ready to cross, or were crossing, the 
Ohio River.’*? Ripley was one of the first towns in southern 
Ohio to receive the runaways, and Rankin’s home was the initial 
“station” in Brown County, having become so as early as 1825. 
Rankin and his sons continued to engage in this hazardous serv- 
ice until the Civil War put an end to it. One of the sons, Captain 
R. C. Rankin, who was a conductor of fugitives from station to 
station, estimated that more than two thousand of them passed 
through Ripley from 1830 to 1865.74? 

The father stated that there was no formal organization of 
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the men who engaged in this work, but that they acted from a 
sense of humanity and justice. All opevators were faithful and 
worked in secret; there were no betrayals. The slaves early 
learned that Rankin was an abolitionist and made their way 
clandestinely to his house on the hill after crossing the river. 
They were hidden in the house, barn or other near-by buildings 
until they could be sent on to the homes of other anti-slavery 
men farther north in the county. Rankin’s nine sons traveled 
the routes with the fugitives to Redoak, then northeast to Decatur, 
then more directly north to Winchester, in the northwestern part 
of Adams County, or they passed through Redoak and Russell- 
ville to Macon, where they veered a little north of west to Sar- 
dinia. Safety, not speed, was the rule in these trips, which were 
made at night in wagons, on horseback, or even on foot. Rankin 
once had twelve escaped slaves on his property at the same time 
and saw to it that they passed on in safety. He declared that 
not one fugitive was ever apprehended while under his care.'** 

After 1830 Rankin’s notoriety as an abolitionist spread into 
the South, and he was especially hated in Kentucky, where the 
slaveholders felt very bitter toward him and the other vigorous 
abolitionists of Brown County. In 1838 certain masters of Ken- 
tucky offered a reward of $2,500 for the assassination or abduc- 
tion of Rankin and Dr. Alexander Campbell of Ripley and Dr. 
Isaac Beck and Mahan of Sardinia. These men were the most 
prominent leaders of the abolition movement in Brown County, 
and their lives were in constant danger.*** In the same year 
Mahan was arrested and taken to Mason County, Kentucky, to 
stand trial for having gone there, as was alleged, and aided a 
slave to escape to Sardinia by means of the Underground Rail- 
road. The case aroused great interest among the anti-slavery 
people of southern Ohio, and Governor Joseph Vance was severely 
criticized for extraditing Mahan to Kentucky. After spending 
more than ten weeks in jail, the prisoner was tried and found 
entirely innocent of the charge. He was ably defended by lawyers 
sent by his fellow-abolitionists of Brown County and by the Ohio 
Anti-slavery Society. The owner of the fugitive sued Mahan in 
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civil court, and he was later forced to pay damages in the sum 
of $1,600. Rankin’s home was often searched by slavehunters 
and his wife and children were threatened, but never was a fugi- 
tive found there, although some had narrow escapes. His stal- 
wart sons and the young men of the village were always able to 
spirit them away and more than equal the bravado of the slave- 
hunters.**® 

Those persons at Ripley who aided the Rankin family in 
Underground Railroad work were: Campbell, Dr. Alfred Beasley, 
James, Theodore and Thomas McCague, Kenneth McCoy, and 
John Porter. These men either supplied food and horses, acted as 
guides, or helped to conceal the fugitives. During the early years 
of the underground system the runaways were taken from the 
home of Rankin to that of Mahan at Sardinia, a distance of about 
twenty-one miles to the north. In later years, after the work had 
become more popular, they were not conveyed such a long dis- 
tance. Most of them were conducted only four miles and hidden 
in the Redoak Presbyterian Church, whose pastor, Gilliland, was 
another noted abolitionist. In this neighborhood William Baird, 
Washington Campbell, William Dunlap, Gordon Hopkins, William 
and James McCoy, Thomas Salisbury, and John Shephard were 
always ready to feed, secrete, and forward the fugitives. The 
western route ran on through Russellville and Sardinia, by way 
of the Huggins community, to Buford. Thence it passed through 
Lynchburg, Highland County, where John Hunter, a Presbyterian 
elder, maintained a station, to Hillsboro, where Colonel William 
Keys and John Nelson extended hospitality to the guides and 
fugitives. From Hillsboro the route extended to the farm of the 
Rodgers brothers, near Greenfield, or to Willmington, via the 
Quaker settlement at Martinsville. The eastern route from Ripley 
led through Redoak and Decatur to Winchester, Adams County.*** 

According to local tradition and numerous writers, the name 
“Underground Railroad” originated in an incident which occurred 
at Ripley. In 1831 a fugitive from Kentucky, by the name of 
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Tice Davis, reached the Ohio River opposite Ripley, with his 
master in close pursuit. He plunged into the water, swam across, 
and left no trace. The master was somewhat delayed in finding 
a skiff and rowing across, and when he landed on the Ripley side, 
made a careful but fruitless search. To some of the villagers he 
declared, to their amusement, that his “nigger must have gone off 
on an underground road.” At that very time the fugitive was 
probably eating a hearty meal at the Rankin home. The story of 
this incident was often repeated, and, with the advent of steam 
railroads, the apt name became “Underground Railroad.” The 
origin of the name has been explained by similar incidents in other 
parts of the country. Professor Wilbur H. Siebert says: 


These anecdotes are hardly more than traditions, affording a fair 
general explanation of the way the Underground Railroad got its name; 
but they cannot be trusted in the details of time, place and occasion. 
Whatever the manner and date of its suggestion, the designation was 
generally accepted as an apt title for a mysterious means of transporting 
fugitive slaves to Canada.* 


To Ritchie, who published Rankin’s biography in 1868 under 


the title, The Soldier, the Battle, and the Victor, that gentleman 
narrated some escapes of slaves which had come under his own 
observation, and which are typical of hundreds of others reported 
by operators of the Underground Railroad. The mother of a 
slave family near Dover, Kentucky, determined to free her hus- 
band and children. She first sent her husband across the river, 
and in due course he reached Canada. She then fled with her 
baby by the same route to Rankin’s and was sent on to join her 
husband. Four years later she returned for the purpose of ab- 
ducting her six other children, who were still held by her master. 
She disguised herself as a man, crossed to Dover, and the first 
night thereafter came away with four of the children. On her 
way to the river she hid for a day in a field, where there was 
green corn to eat and where the little party was in constant 
danger of discovery. At night they crossed the Ohio and were 
concealed just outside of Ripley by friends of Rankin. When 
their master arrived at the village, the fugitives were spirited to 
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the house on the hill and from there northward before he could 
locate them.'** 

One night seven slaves came to the Rankin home from Ken- 
tucky and were hidden away. Early next morning the slave- 
hunters were riding through the streets of Ripley. An abolitionist 
neighbor had seen the slaves at Rankin’s but would not reveal 
the fact, although one of the pursuers offered him $1,000 to do 
so. They were soon passed on to “the promised land.’””**° 

A young fugitive came to Rankin in great haste one evening 
and told him that he had avoided being taken by twenty men 
on horseback by hiding in a wheat field. The horses had nearly 
trampled him. He further said that Kentuckians represented the 
Ohio abolitionists as being in the habit of selling fugitives into 
worse servitude than that from which they fled. He felt that his 
condition could not be worse, for he had been sold to go to the 
far South. He was sent on to the next station after expressing 
his gratitude to the Rankins for their great kindness.**° 


Ripley has long been associated with the dramatic scene de- 
picted in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s immortal story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, in which Eliza Harris, with her child in her arms, crosses 
the river on cakes of floating ice. The true story of Eliza’s 
adventure, as related by Rankin, is less dramatic than that told by 
Mrs. Stowe, but gave her the incident which her imagination was 
able to improve upon. Captain R. C. Rankin, a son of John 
Rankin, related that the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher and his family, 
including Mrs. Stowe, then living at Cincinnati, were on friendly 
terms with the Rankins and often visited in their home. During 
a meeting of the Cincinnati Synod at Ripley, Mrs. Stowe, her 
husband, and her father were guests of the Rankins and heard 
the story of the escape of the young negro woman and her child 
across the frozen river. The oldest inhabitants of Ripley still 
give versions of the story, and the Rankin house on the hill is 
known over much of southern Ohio as the “Liza house.” 


The following details come from the pen of the Rev. John 
Rankin and must be regarded therefore as authentic. A black 
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woman, who lived just across the river from Ripley, was cruelly 
treated by her mistress and decided to attempt to escape to Canada. 
She took her infant in her arms, ran to the bank of the river, and 
sought aid from a Scotchman who lived near-by. He was a drunk- 
ard, but was kind enough to direct her to the Rankin house, where 
he said she would find safe refuge. It was late winter and the 
river was frozen over solidly, but a recent thaw threatened to 
break up the ice. It was night, and water was running over the 
ice; but she did not hesitate and carried her child safely to the 
Ohio shore. She made her way to the Rankin home, entered, 
built a fire, and dried her clothes. She then aroused Rankin’s 
sons, who took her two miles farther before daylight. By that 
time the ice had broken up in the river, and it was no longer 
possible to cross except by boat. Her pursuers followed the next 
day and thought she had drowned until they discovered a piece 
of her child’s clothing on the Ohio side of the river. The fugitives 
were forwarded to the Greenfield neighborhood, where they had to 
remain. The woman’s husband (George Harris, in Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel) followed her in a few weeks and, with the aid of the 
Rankins, reached the Greenfield neighborhood in search of her. 
Some young men had gone ahead to tell her of her husband’s 
coming, but she mistook them for slavehunters and fled with her 
child during a cold night. She had to seek shelter and fortunately 
fell into the hands of friends. She was soon re-united with her 
husband, to her great joy, and they remained at Greenfield until 
spring. They reached Canada in the early summer.*™* 

Early in August, 1895, Siebert visited Windsor, Ontario, and 
held interviews with John Reed, Horace Washington, and other 
fugitive slaves from Kentucky, who testified that they had been 
concealed, fed, clothed, and guided on their way to freedom by 
Rankin and his sons, who had also aided many of their friends 
to escape to Canada. Rankin has himself said of his underground 
work: 


My house has been the door of freedom to many human beings, but 
while there was a hazard of life and property, there was much happiness 
in giving safety to the trembling fugitives. They were all children of God 
by creation, and some of them I believe were redeemed by the blood of 
the Lamb. 
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Rankin’s Religious and Educational Work. 


Rankin was a missionary in southern Ohio, as well as the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Ripley and a crusader in 
the anti-slavery movement. He labored incessantly to spread the 
doctrines of his denomination in his neighborhood, and the Presby- 
terian societies at Decatur, Russellville, Sardinia, Buford, Hunt- 
ington, Winchester, Felicity, and Cedron owe their origin to his 
efforts. After establishing these churches, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing them grow through the years to become strong centers 
of the Covenanter faith.1®* 

Rankin worked diligently within the presbyteries and synods 
of his denomination to secure a more vigorous opposition to 
slavery. As early as 1818 the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church had adopted resolutions denouncing slavery as “ut- 
terly inconsistent with the law of God which requires us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves,” and had called for exertion “to effect 
a total abolition of slavery.” These resolutions demanded further 
that the slaveholders within the church take steps toward emanci- 
pation, under penalty of rigorous church discipline. In practice, 
however, these resolutions remained a dead letter and were defied 
openly throughout the South. Rankin sought in vain to have them 
enforced within his synod. In the great division over doctrine 
which occurred in 1838 Rankin and his Presbytery followed the 
“New School” or “Constitutional” Presbyterian Church as being 
the more progressive. The Assembly of the “Old School” per- 
mitted the anti-slavery resolutions to lie unnoticed, and they were 
never enforced within its jurisdiction. The Assembly of the “New 
School,” however, discussed the resolutions fully, and the advo- 
cates of slavery therein were allowed free expression. In 1839 
this Assembly passed a resolution referring the whole subject of 
slavery to “the lower judicatories,” that is, to the synods, presby- 
teries, and sessions throughout the country.’™ 

Rankin interpreted this resolution as a victory for the slave- 
holders within the ‘““New School,” and the Ripley Presbytery re- 
fused to send delegates to its meetings. As a result the Presby- 
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tery was called before the Synod of Cincinnati, where Rankin 
defended its action and won complete vindication and acquittal. 
The matter reached the more conservative ears of the Assembly 
of the “New School” in 1840, and the proceedings of the Cincin- 
nati Synod were therein condemned. The Assembly further de- 
manded that the Ripley Presbytery cease its agitation against the 
referendum of the slavery resolution. The Ripley Presbytery re- 
plied that it would not license or ordain slaveholders or anyone 


who justified slavery, nor 

receive to the church any slave-holder, nor invite members of other 
churches who are slave-holders to commune with them; and that it will 
hold no fellowship with any other ecclesiastical body that tolerates slave- 
holding.” 

As a result of this declaration the Ripley Presbytery was 
formally censured by the Cincinnati Synod. As the members of 
the Presbytery heard this condemnation of their action at the 
meeting of the Synod, they arose in turn and asked to have their 
names stricken from its roll. Rankin issued a call for a convention 


of the members of the Ripley Presbytery, which met early in 


1845. He preached an eloquent sermon on the text, “Come out 


’ 


of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins,” and a 
new organization was formed with great enthusiasm. The new 
body was called “The Free Presbyterian Church of America,” and 
specifically excluded all slaveholders from membership. Many 
other congregations from the two older divisions joined the move- 
ment and Rankin perfected a synod of more than fifty churches. 
It maintained an active existence until the Civil War, with five 
presbyteries extending from eastern Pennsylvania as far west as 
Iowa. This new church exerted much influence on the older divi- 
sions and especially challenged the “New School,” in which the 
anti-slavery feeling grew much stronger. The slave-holding ele- 
ment of the “New School” Assembly seceded just before the 
Civil War, which paved the way for the reunion of the Free 
Church with that school. The “New School” Assembly pledged 
its hostility to slavery and welcomed Rankin and his insurgents 
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back into the larger organization to oppose the evils of slavery and 
rebellion.'** 

While leading the Free Presbyterian Church in a general at- 
tack upon the institution of slavery, Rankin experienced difficulties 
with his own congregation at Ripley. A division occurred, and a 
part of the members withdrew to form a new organization. Ran- 
kin was asked to serve as pastor by the withdrawing members, 
who built a new house of worship in 1845. He was moderate 
during the differences within his church, but was faithful to the 
seceding group. The two churches remained separate until his 
retirement from his pulpit in 1866. He had spent forty-four 
years as an active clergyman in Ripley. During his later years 
he preached for a short time in Central Illinois and later at Linden, 
Kansas. In his eighty-seventh year he returned to Ripley, where 
he delivered a farewell sermon to the strongly reunited and en- 
thusiastic congregation of the First Presbyterian Church, which 
owed so much to his past efforts.’ 

Rankin was deeply interested in education, as well as in reli- 
gious and anti-slavery work. About 1830 the citizens of Ripley 
had organized an institution of learning and chartered it under the 
name of “The Ripley College.” Rankin served as its only presi- 
dent and gave much time and effort to advance its interests. It 
flourished for a short time and drew young men from many parts 
of Ohio. Ulysses S. Grant, then a youth at the neighboring village 
of Georgetown, spent a term in the college in preparation for West 
Point. The institution soon failed for lack of endowment, but it 
continued to serve as an academy under Rankin’s guidance for 
many years. By 1846 he had an assistant, and forty pupils were 
then enrolled in the academy, part of them being colored. The 
principles of freedom and abolition were naturally emphasized in 
the school. Rankin even started a Female Seminary on his farm, 
but this also declined after a brief existence. His home was fre- 
quently full of students, both white and black. He taught theology 
and the classical subjects during his long residence at Ripley and 
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prepared two of his sons and a number of local men for the min- 
istry.?°* 
The Writings of John Rankin. 


In the preceding chapters Rankin’s Letters on Slavery have 
been mentioned many times. They placed him in the front rank 
of early anti-slavery men and became one of the standard works of 
the Ohio Anti-slavery Society and was used by abolitionists far 
and wide as a source of information and inspiraton. These Letters 
will now be examined more closely to see what are their significant 
statements about slavery. In the first letter to his brother Rankin 
expressed his extreme hatred of that institution and discussed the 
reasons for the prejudice against the Negro. He found the main 
cause of this prejudice to be the color of the African, which had 
resulted from centuries of exposure to an equatorial sun. Further, 
the race had been degraded on account of its presumed inferiority 
of intellect, and it had been denied the opportunities of an educa- 
tion. In his second letter Rankin attempted to prove that the Negro 
had not been created for slavery. He was a human being and 
therefore desired to acquire knowledge, liberty, property, and a 
reputation. All men desired to be free, for “all the feelings of 
humanity” were “strongly opposed to being enslaved.” Nothing 
“but the strong arm of power” could “make men submit to the 
yoke of bondage.”*® 

In the third letter the evils resulting from the slaves’ being 
kept in ignorance are pointed out, as also is the tyranny practiced 
by many slaveholders. In the succeeding several letters the specific 
results arising from the system of servitude are listed. Rankin 
found that slavery is “opposed to domestic peace,” because the 
slaves are reared without moral instruction, and often their in- 
temperance, falsehood, and dishonesty affect the families of their 
masters. Slavery promotes idleness on the part of slaveholding 
families, who are unwilling to work unless forced to by necessity. 
It is conducive to vice among the free inhabitants of the slave 
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states. Immorality follows idleness, and the master’s children are 
taught obscenity by the slave children, with whom they often play. 
In many instances the master and his family are overcome by the 
great temptations surrounding them and are carried to ruin. The 
gain from slavery often leads to gambling, intemperance, and other 
forms of indulgence. Slavery weakened the bodies of the slave- 
owning class, for whom lack of exercise is dangerous, just as 
excessive toil is for their slaves. Eventually slavery must tend to 
poverty, because the plantations are large estates, and the poor 
people can never own their farms. The children of slaveholders, 
reared in idleness and luxury, often squander the richest estates 
and fortunes left to them. Rankin said truly that enslaved persons 


have not the same motive to industry which influences those who are free, 
when they labor for themselves, and consequently, they are not equal in 
the performance of labor, to an equal number of free men. Hence, not 
only the poverty of individuals, but also that of the state must become so 
numerous, that there is not land enough for them to cultivate, extreme 
indigence must soon be the consequence, both to the state, and to in- 
dividuals.” 


Slavery usually results in ignorance, for persons reared in 
idleness and ease will seldom attempt the exertion necessary to gain 


a liberal education. The sons and daughters of slaveholders often 
will not submit to the regulations of a well-governed college and 
are frequently expelled for gambling, bad habits, and violent tem- 
pers. “Slavery weakens every state in which it exists.” The 
slaveholders secure great wealth, and the poor whites are conse- 
quently forced far down in the social scale. The latter often leave 
the slave state in order to seek a new start in life and equal op- 
portunity among free workers. Even many of the better citizens 
of the slave states grow tired of the evils connected with the in- 
stitution of servitude and move to a free state to rear their children 
in freedom and industry.*™ 


Slavery cultivates a spirit of cruelty. The slaves are greatly 
lacking in moral instruction, are often vicious, and hence draw 
punishment and suffering upon themselves. The vicious slave-laws 
allow these poor creatures to be tortured according to the dictates 
of their masters’ passions. Slavery promotes tyranny. It 
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is opposed to the fundamental part of the Declaration of Independence 
which declares that “all men are created equal and are endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” These principles are absolutely denied by the slaveholding 
states. They practically declare that all men are not created equal, that 
liberty is not an inalienable right, and that a certain class of people have 
not a right to pursue their own happiness. They do in all their constitu- 
tions, create distinctions among men—some [of whom] they forever con- 
sign to the service of others. 


In his tenth letter Rankin explained that slaves were originally 
free, were not enslaved for crime, and hence must have been un- 
justly enslaved. They were either stolen, or taken by violence, and 
sold into bondage. Hence they should be free. 


Property, that is stolen or taken by unjust violence, though it pass 
through a thousand hands by honest purchase, still belongs to the original 
owner; and to him, according to the plainest principles of justice, it must 
revert. The right to freedom belongs to the Africans, and therefore it is 
as unjust to hold it from its right owner.” 


It is unjust to make a slave of the Negro, even though the 
state sanctions such oppression. The man who would take away 
the liberty of another merely because the state permits him, would 
probably take the property of another if the opportunity should 
arise. “The man who will be just no farther than the state com- 
pels him, is a rogue in heart.”2* 

Rankin could see nothing but injustice and cruelty in slavery. 
It made an innocent man the property of another and often de- 
prived him of the comforts of life and subjected him to untold 
suffering. “The truth is,” wrote the Presbyterian abolitionist, 
“when once a man is made the property of another, and thus put 
completely under his control, it is impossible to enact laws that 
will protect either his life or his limbs.” ** 

In the last part of his Letters, Rankin considered the various 
pro-slavery arguments which certain persons derive from the Bible 
and refuted them all. He stated that the slaves of Abraham were 
voluntary subjects for temporary use only. Much of the slavery 
permitted by Mosaic institutions was for the punishment of idol- 
atry, and the “hired servants” were not perpetual slaves. Rankin 
not only found no divine sanction for slavery, but on the contrary, 
quoted from the Bible in condemnation of it: “He that stealeth a 
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man, and selleth him, or if he be found in hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.” (Exodus, XXI, 16.)** 


Rankin was also the author of a large number of articles and 
pamphlets against slavery. One of these—An Address to the 
Churches in Relation to Slavery—was read by him at the first 
anniversary of the Ohio Anti-slavery Society, which was held at 
Medina, Ohio, in 1836. He appealed to the Christian Church to 
oppose involuntary servitude because it had no Scriptural basis. 
As he had previously done in his Letters, he maintained that servi- 
tude in Israel was voluntary and non-permanent. He said that the 
Biblical slave was similar to an apprentice in America and was 
accepted as a member of his master’s family. He set forth the 
many evils resulting from slavery and declared it to be a direct 
violation of the law of love.*® 


Rankin wanted 


all the various denominations of Christians to exclude from church fel- 
lowship all who persevere in holding slaves, under any pretext whatsoever ; 
and let all the gospel ministers lift up their voices against slavery, and 
bring the lightnings and thunderings of Sinai to bear upon it, and it will 
wither and die like the mown grass beneath the scorching sun, and will 
disappear like midnight darkness before the rising sun of day.™ 


Of course, Rankin’s desire for unanimity among the denom- 
inations on the slavery question was not fulfilled to any considera- 
ble degree, and if it had been it will be agreed that the influence he 
predicted they would exert was far beyond attainment. 

Two years later he gave another address, this time before the 
third anniversary meeting of the Ohio Anti-slavery Society, at 
Granville, on May 30, 1838. This was entitled “An Address to 
the Churches on Prejudice against People of Color.” Here again 
he employed the arguments he had already used in his Letters: 
All men were made of one blood, and climatic conditions had 
changed the African to a dark hue. Even if a permanent difference 
existed in the color of the skin it was “but the dress which God 
has thrown over the human frame.” Prejudice against the Negro 
was a serious crime, for it brought oppression and ruin upon an 
innocent people. He argued that America was inconsistent in 
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sending missionaries abroad each year to convert heathen peoples, 
while a thousand heathen were made at home for every ten con- 
verted abroad. He could but weep while recording the painful 
and shameful fact. If only he could persuade his Christian 
brethren of all denominations “to make immediate and persevering 
efforts to abolish a prejudice that involves millions in utter ruin.” 


Rankin was the founder of the American Reform Society, 
which was later known as the Western Tract and Book Society. 
Such an organization, he thought, would aid in combatting the in- 
creasing power of slavery, and for many months he worked among 
his abolition friends to perfect it. Finally he issued a call for a 
meeting to organize the society, which should publish the truth 
about that “dominating system of oppression so powerful in the 
land.” The meeting was held in the Vine Street Congregational 
Church, in Cincinnati, on December 16, 1851, and Rankin was 
chosen president. The society found it difficult to raise money for 
its work, for many churches feared to support it. Inasmuch as 
agents to promote the objects of the society were difficult to get, 
Rankin did practically all of the work himself. For a number of 
years he was reelected its president, and its success was largely due 
to his efforts. The society became widely known for its anti- 
slavery and religious work and did much to prepare the people 
of the Middle West for the final breaking of the bonds of 
slavery.'”° 

Rankin wrote a number of tracts for the society, which were 
widely circulated. The one entitled, The Duty of Voting for 
Righteous Men for Office, is preserved in the Oberlin College 
Library. Therein he argued that it is clearly the will of Christ 
for all men to vote, and that they must elect good men in order to 
fulfill the ordinances of God. Wicked men pervert justice and 
bring calamity upon the people, even as they did in passing the 
Fugitive Slave Law. He blamed slavery upon the cruel laws made 
by men irresponsive to their public trust. “Voting for wicked 
men endangers our republican institutions,” and leads to oppres- 
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formed, slavery abolished, and the best interests of all the people 
secured if good men were elected to office.*™! 

Several more of Rankin’s publications may be mentioned. 
One of these is A Short Memoir of Samuel Donnell, Esq., which 
is a brief account of the life and work of a fellow-Presbyterian 
abolitionist of Kentucky and Indiana. Another gives the reasons 
for the withdrawal of a large number of students and several 
members of the faculty from Lane Seminary in 1835, because 
they were forbidden to discuss slavery. It is entitled A Review of 
the Statement of the Faculty of Lane Seminary. Of his religious 
writings in print the most important is A Present to Families, 
which is a short treatise dealing with the duties of parents and 
children in the church and the meaning of the covenant of grace. 


Rankin’s Place in the Anti-slavery Movement. 


One of the reasons why Rankin’s leadership in the early aboli- 
tion movement has not been more widely recognized is that 
Ritchie’s biography of him omits his name from its title, which 
gives no hint of his identity or the causes for which he labored. 
This titlke—The Soldier, the Battle, and the Victory—is an admira- 
ble example of what a title should not be. Thus the extent of his 
services have been overlooked by many writers who have dealt 
with the anti-slavery movement. Even those writers who have 
mentioned him are unfamiliar with the full measure of his services 
to the cause. A few examples may well be cited. May in his book, 
Some Recollections of Our Anti-slavery Conflict, devoted only one 


paragraph to Rankin, 1? which states that he 


was a Presbyterian minister in Kentucky, where, in 1825, having heard 
that his brother, Mr. Thomas Rankin, of Virginia, had become a slave- 
holder, he addressed to him a series of very earnest and impressive letters 
in remonstrance. They were published first in a periodical called the 
Castigator, and afterwards went through several editions in pamphlet form. 
He denounced “slavery as a never-failing fountain of the grossest im- 
moralities, and one of the deepest sources of human misery.” He in- 
sisted that “the safety of our government and the happiness of its sub- 
jects depended upon the extermination of this evil.” We New England 
Abolitionists, in the early davs of our warfare, made great use of Mr. 
Rankin’s volume as a depository of well-attested facts, justifying the 
strongest condemnation, we could utter, of the system of oppression that 
had become established in our country and sanctioned by our government. 
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May said nothing about Rankin’s work in establishing anti- 
slavery societies in southern Ohio, or of his persistent agitation of 
the abolition cause in the Presbyterian Church, or of his participa- 
tion in the organization and later meetings of the Ohio Anti-slavery 
Society, or of his labors in southeastern Pennsylvania, etc. All of 
these matters would probably have been referred to by him if he 
had known about them. 

In his volume, The History of the Anti-slavery Cause in State 
and Nation, the Rev. Austin Willey gave only a sentence to Rankin, 
as follows :1* “The same [anti-slavery] sentiment existed in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the work of Rev. John Rankin, although he 
was compelled to move over into Ohio.” 

Professor Gilbert H. Barnes in his book The Anti-slavery 
Impulse, 1830-1844, issued in 1933, devotes two paragraphs to an 
account of the organization of the Ohio State Anti-slavery Society 
at Zanesville in 1835, in which he says: “From Oberlin and the 
Negro schools in Cincinnati came the Lane rebels, Quakers and 
old-time abolitionists, John Rankin and his sons among them, oc- 
cupying the seats of honor ; but most of the delegates were Weld’s 
own converts of that year.’*"* 

Professor Theodore C. Smith refers only twice to Rankin in 
his The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest (New 
York, 1897). On page 9g he says: 


It must always be remembered that Western abolitionism had an in- 
dependent beginning; but while credit for independent action must be 
given to President Storrs of Western Reserve College; to Asa Mahan, 
John Rankin, Elizur Wright, Jr., Beriah Green, Theodore D. Weld, and 
Samuel Crothers in Ohio; to Charles Osborne in Indiana; and to James 
G. Birney in Kentucky, nevertheless the establishment of the Liberator 
ag the abolition cause its first real impetus in the West as well as in 
the East. 


Speaking of the effect of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 in 
Ohio, Smith says on page 227: “In Highland County a meeting, 
managed by Mr. [Salmon P.] Chase and the old time abolitionists, 
John Rankin and Samuel Crothers, resolved that ‘Disobedience to 
the enactment is obedience to God’.”275 

To the above citations shall be added but one more, namely 
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the references in Hart’s Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841. On page 
159 Hart states that Rankin “preached and wrote against slavery 
in Kentucky and then settled in Ohio, where he published a volume 
of Letters on Slavery, which became a sort of textbook for abo- 
litionists.” 

On page 193 he refers to the organization of the Ohio State 
Anti-slavery Society as follows: 


Some of the pre-existing Ohio anti-slavery societies, in April, 1835, 
joined in forming a state society, in which the leaders were Samuel 
Crothers, John Rankin, and others from the slave states, Elizur Wright, 
a professor in the Congregational Western Reserve College, and a group 
of the Lane Seminary seceders 


On page 214 Hart speaks briefly of the breaking off of a 
small branch of the Presbyterian Church under Rankin’s leader- 
ship, because the “New School” relegated the consideration of the 
slavery question to the local presbyteries, and the formation by the 
anti-slavery branch of the Free Presbyterian Church, “with a few 
thousand adherents, who made it a tenet that no slaveholder should 
be admitted to membership.” 

From the above references to Rankin’s work, which are rep- 
resentative of others that might be drawn from the general treatises 
dealing with the anti-slavery movement, one would not gain an 
adequate idea of Rankin’s leadership in the Middle West, or of the 
variety and extent of his activities, including the underground 
labors of himself and his family. Rankin was one of the early 
operators of the secret system of aiding fugitive slaves in Ohio, 
and it is exceedingly doubtful that any household along the Ken- 
tucky border forwarded more fugitives to Canada than his. This 
system had a continuous development in Ohio until its termination 
by the Civil War, and, although it was secret, it inevitably received 
much publicity in certain localities and through the public press 
by reason of the capture of occasional runaways and the arrest and 
trial of some unfortunate underground operator who was detected 
at his illegal proceedings. In many communities such publicity 
made new converts to the abolition cause, and slavehunting had a 
more pronounced effect among right-thinking men. 

The best estimate of Rankin’s work as an abolitionist is given 
by William Birney in his James G. Birney and His Times in tell- 
ing of the anti-slavery convention at Zanesville, in April, 1835. 
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Birney named the veterans who were delegates to the convention 
and “had fought the battles of immediate abolition in Ohio for 
more than ten years,” among them Mahan of Brown County, a 
tall, swarthy man who was a farmer and local Methodist preacher, 
and from about 1820 had been “one of the most active friends of 
fugitive negroes.” . . . “He knew reliable friends in the 
counties adjoining his own to whom he could confide fugitives.” 
As early as 1826 he and his associates had formed a close connec- 
tion with Levi Coffin and other Quakers in Wayne County, Indiana. 
They had established an earlier one with western New York “in 
order to baffle the slave-catchers who were stationed at Detroit ; 
and, after 1826, the recapture of a fugitive negro who could cross 
the Ohio River and get five miles north of it, was a rare occur- 
rence.” 

Birney wrote also of Crothers, a Presbyterian minister who 
had been raised in Kentucky, but had left that state in 1810, when 
he was twenty-eight years old. After a decade’s service in Ross 
County as a pastor, he was in charge of the Presbyterian Church 
at Greenfield, Highland County, for thirty-six years, and in that 
part of Ohio exerted great religious, moral, and political influence. 
From the beginning of his work in the State, “he was known as 
an immediate abolitionist, in full sympathy with Gilliland, Burgess, 
Rankin, and the Dickeys.” Fifteen letters by him were published 
between 1827 and 1831 and republished in the year last named 
under the title An Appeal to Patriots and Christians in Behalf of 
the Enslaved Africans. Early in 1835 Crothers published five let- 
ters which by their logic, wit, and sarcasm completely demolished 
the plea of President Young of Centre College for gradual emanci- 
pation. 

In time, Birney spoke of Rankin, whom he characterizes as 
“the most noted abolitionist” in the Zanesville convention. He 
further stated that his services to the anti-slavery cause were “very 
great,” that “many Western men . . . called him ‘the father 
of abolitionism’,” and that “it was not an uncommon thing in the 
thirties to hear him called ‘the Martin Luther’ of the cause.” He 
adds that in 1827 Rankin “was one of the five most prominent ad- 
vocates in this country of immediate abolition.’ Of the many 
thousands who joined the modern anti-slavery movement within 
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the first twelve years after its revival at the close of the War of 
1812 perhaps the two best known were Lundy and Rankin. Birney 
said that Rankin’s influence “in Ohio and Kentucky was power- 
ful.” He might have added that through his Letters on Slavery 
he furnished abolitionists, both East and West, many strong argu- 
ments in support of their cause. In the light of the above facts 
given by Birney, and of Rankin’s anti-slavery work within the 
Presbyterian Church, which Birney overlooked, it is not too much 
to say that Rankin prepared the way more than any other early 
abolitionist, with the possible exception of Lundy, for the more 
aggressive work of Garrison. 

Like many other anti-slavery men, Rankin differed from Gar- 
rison in supporting party action for the overthrow of the national 
evil. He helped to found the Liberty Party in Ohio and later 
joined the Free Soil movement. He became a Republican soon 
after the birth of that party and was an active supporter of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.*"* He lived to see slavery swept away on the bloody 
battle-fields of the Civil War and rejoiced in its overthrow. 

Chambers Baird, of Ripley, has characterized the work and 
place of Rankin among the advocates of abolition in the following 
sonnet : 


Grand pioneer in Freedom’s holy cause, 
The praise and honor thine, who battled long, 
And didst assail the citadel of wrong 
With dauntless faith, and courage without pause, 
Despite the throttling power of evil laws 
That made the bondsman’s shackles doubly strong, 
And would make freemen slaves in common throng, 
Whilst cowards gave assent and meek applause. 


Dear Hero of our age, thy work is o’er, 
Thou canst and needst no more thy warfare wage, 
In peace and joy thou sawst thy latest sun; 
Thou hast the victor’s crown for evermore, 
And leav’st to us for blessed heritage 
The faith well-kept, and good fight fought—and won.?” 


Rankin’s Monument at Ripley; His Characteristics; His Sons. 


The sonnet by Baird, quoted at the close of the preceding 
section, was delivered on May 5, 1892, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the bronze portrait bust of Rankin and the granite 


176 Rankin, Truth Vindicated, 7%. 
177 Written in May, 1892. 
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monument on which it stands in Maplewood Cemetery, Ripley, 
where the noted abolitionist reposes. Rankin died on March 18, 
1886, at Ironton, Ohio, at the age of ninety-three years. The dedi- 
catory service was held therefore a little more than six years later. 
The bust was modeled by Mrs. Ellen Rankin Copp, a grand- 
daughter of the abolition leader. The exercises consisted of 
Scripture reading and song, and several addresses in the First 
Presbyterian Church, after which Mr. J. C. Leggett, a local his- 
torian gave an oration on the life and character of Rankin at his 
grave and unveiled the bust. On the monument is carved: 


John Rankin 
1793-1886 


Jean Lowry, His Wife, 
1795-1878. 


Freedom’s Heroes. ™ 


Rankin had received calls from numerous churches which 
would have paid him higher salaries, including large congregations 
in Philadelphia and New York City, but he was not ambitious for 
such preferment. He also refused the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, saying that it would increase neither his usefulness nor his 
reputation. Such was his simple and unpretentious character.'7° 


Rankin was slightly below the average stature, erect in bearing, 
and neat in dress, with a clean-shaven face and high, broad fore- 
head and large, keen eyes. He was distinctly of the intellectual 
type and bore a kindly expression. He often wore a white stock, 
which was tied in a single knot. He was genial, fond of children, 
and liked to entertain guests, but he permitted no alcoholic bever- 
ages in his house, being himself a total abstainer. He opposed 
dancing and all his life objected to fraternal organizations. His 
preaching was usually extemporaneous, his convictions honest and 
earnest, his logic effective, and his voice clear, with excellent in- 
tonation.**? 

His wife, Jean Lowry Rankin, shared his joys and sorrows 
for sixty-three years and took part as far as her domestic cares 
permitted in his church work and his anti-slavery labors. She 


178 Ripley (Ohio) Bee, May 12, 1892; Leggett, “‘Address,” 15. 
17 Tbid., 14. 


180 Reminiscences of Chambers Baird, Esq., of Ripley, ibid., 15. 
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was always in charge at home and was in danger of calls by slave- 
hunters while her husband was away on his speaking trips.'* 

Six of their eight living sons were in the Union Army during 
the Civil War, as was also an orphan grandson who lived with the 
family. The Rev. A. L. Rankin served as chaplain of the 113th 
Illinois Regiment. R. C. Rankin was a captain of the 7th Ohio 
Volunteer Corps and served for four years with distinction, ren- 
dering special service in the pursuit of John Morgan and other 
guerillas. The Rev. S. G. W. Rankin was connected with the 
Christian Commission. John T. Rankin served with the 116th 
Illinois Regiment. Dr. A. C. Rankin was an assistant surgeon in 
the 74th Illinois Regiment. William A. Rankin served as a staff 
officer throughout the war, first with Colonel LeGrange’s Brigade 
of Cavalry, then with General McCook, and finally with General 
Wilson in Georgia. John C. Rankin, the grandson, served during 
the war in Company E of the 7th Ohio Volunteer Corps under 
Captain R. C. Rankin. It should be added that the Rev. A. T. 
Rankin and Thomas Rankin took part in the pursuit of Morgan 
through Ohio and Indiana.'** 


Three of the sons followed their father in the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Samuel W. Rankin was for many 
years a pastor in Hartford, Connecticut. The Rev. Arthur T. 
Rankin preached in Greensburgh, Indiana, while the Rev. A. L. 
Rankin held various charges in California.’** 


181 Jbid., 16. : _— 

182 Leggett, “Address,” 15; Howe, Historical Collections, I, 389; John Rankin’s 
Ancestors, 2-4. 

183 Leggett, “Address,” 2. 





A SURVEYOR ON THE SEVEN RANGES 


By B. H. PEersHineG 


By the Treaty of Paris of 1783 American ownership of the 
region later known as the Old Northwest was acknowledged by 
Great Britain. Much, however, remained to be done before the 
land could be occupied by actual settlers. The British flag con- 
tinued to wave over the posts at Detroit and Michilimackinac while 
scowling Indian tribes announced that the white man should not 
pass across the Ohio River. The settlement of the southern part 
of the region was not to be delayed until the surrender by the 
British of the northern posts. It was, however, necessary to secure 
the consent of the Ohio Indians before the Americans could estab- 
lish homes at Marietta, Cincinnati, and other points along the Ohio 
River. This was accomplished by a series of treaties at Fort Stan- 
wix in 1784, at Fort McIntosh in 1785, and at Fort Finney in 
1786.1 By these treaties the greater part of eastern and southern 
Ohio was opened to settlement. In no case, however, was there a 
full representation of the tribes affected by these cessions. Those 
who did not take part denied the authority of the chiefs present to 
negotiate the treaties. They prepared, consequently, to resist the 
advance of the white man. This meant that the bloody wars that 
had so long devastated the border would continue to rage. This 
Indian menace was to affect the work of the surveyors on the 
Seven Ranges. 

While the American commissioners were meeting the Indians 
in these councils, the Congress at New York was busy with the 
enactment of the Land Ordinance of May 20, 1785.2, This monu- 


1 American State Papers: Indian Affairs (Washington, 1832), I, 10, 11. Of 
these treaties that at Fort McIntosh was the most important. The boundary there 
established passed up the Cuyahoga River, across the portage to the Tuscarawas, 
down that stream to the site of Fort Laurens, then west to Loramie’s Fort, north to 
the Maumee River, and down the Maumee to Lake Erie. 

2 Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, D. C.), XXVIII (1933), 
375-81. For an extended treatment of the development of this land policy see Pay- 
son Jackson Treat, The National Land System (New York, 1910), 15-40. 
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mental piece of legislation provided, in brief, that land sales should 
take place only after careful surveys had been made and recorded. 
The land was to be divided into ranges, townships, and sections, 
The direction of these surveys was entrusted to the geographer of 
the United States.* To assist him the ordinance directed that Con- 
gress should elect one surveyor from each of the states. This was 
done and preparations were made to begin the work in the summer 
of 1785. The field of operations was to be in southeastern Ohio. 
Inasmuch as it was planned to include seven ranges of townships in 
the first tract of land offered for sale this area has become known 
as the Seven Ranges.* These lay immediately south of the base 
line which extended west from the point at which the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania crosses the Ohio River. The imminent 
danger of Indian attacks caused the surveyors to leave the field on 
October 23 after only four miles of the base line had been run. 

In the spring of 1786 conditions appeared to be more propi- 
tious for successful work. At this time Major Winthrop Sargent 
sought appointment as a surveyor. Sargent was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts who had served with distinction as an artillery officer 
in the Revolutionary war. After the war in common with many 
officers whose fortunes had been impaired by their sacrifices during 
the struggle he became interested in western lands. In March of 
this year he had joined with other veterans in the organization of 
the Ohio Company of Associates which planned a settlement in 
the West. He was selected to serve as secretary of the company. 
In this capacity he was to aid Manasseh Cutler the next year in 
the purchase of the land in Ohio. After the passage of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 he was elected secretary of the Territory Northwest 
of the Ohio River. The frequent and lengthy absences of Gover- 
nor Arthur St. Clair placed on him the responsibilities of acting 


8 Thomas Hutchins served as the geographer. For a short sketch of the life 
of Hutchins see the Introduction to his, A Topographical Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, ed. by Frederick Charles Hicks (Cleve- 
land, 1904). This is a reprint of the original edition of 1776. 

4The Seven Ranges included in whole or in part the present counties of 
Jefferson, Noble, Columbiana, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Harrison, Guernsey, Belmont, 
Monroe, Washington and Stark. For further information on early Ohio surveys the 
reader is referred to Treat, National Land System, 41-43; Charles Whittlesey, “Ohio 
Surveys,” Western Reserve Historical Society, Tract, no. 59 (Cleveland, 1888); Charles 
Whittlesey, “Surveys of the Public Lands in Ohio,” ibid., no, 61 (Cleveland, 1884); 
Charles Whittlesey, “‘First United States Land Surveys, 1786. Seven Ranges in Ohio. 
Thomas Hutchins, Geographer,” ibid., no. 71 (Cleveland, 1886); C. E. Sherman, 
Original Ohio Land Subdtvisions (Columbus, 1925), 38-50. The last source has a 
good map of the Seven Ranges on p. 39. 
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governor for a considerable part of the ten years during which he 
served as secretary. In 1798 he left the Northwest Territory to 
accept the appointment of governor of the newly-organized Mis- 
sissippi Territory. 

The promoters of the Ohio Company recognized the value of 
having first-hand information concerning the land project for 
which they were soliciting subscriptions. Consequently they were 
pleased when Sargent announced his intention of seeking an ap- 
pointment as a surveyor in the West.® Sargent applied to General 
Henry Knox who was then secretary of war for assistance in se- 
curing the position. Knox informed his old comrade in arms that 
the regular appointments had already been made. He believed, 
however, that there might be an increase in the number of sur- 
veyors. If this should take place he thought the chances of Sargent 
being chosen would be excellent. Knox turned to Hutchins who 
agreed that Sargent would be a capable surveyor whom he would 
be glad to have in the field with him. He suggested that there was 
a possibility that the surveyor from North Carolina would not 
accept. If he did not Sargent was advised to apply for this 
vacancy. On June 11 Knox wrote Sargent that undoubtedly there 
would be some vacancies. Since a man who was already on the 
field would have the best chance of being chosen he advised Sar- 
gent to repair to Fort McIntosh not later than July 4. Sargent 
accepted his friend’s suggestion and started West. While he was 
on his way across the mountains Congress elected him as surveyor 
from New Hampshire in the place of Edward Dowse who had 
resigned his position.” 

The events in which Sargent participated in the next few 
months were recorded by him in a diary that he faithfully kept 
from June 18 when he left Boston until his return to Newport, 


5 Manasseh Cutler to Winthrop Sargent, April 4, 1786, Winthrop Sargent MSS. 
(in Massachusetts Historical Society Library). 


® Henry Knox to Sargent, March 12, 1786; Hutchins to Knox, July 7, 1786; Knox 
to Sargent, June 11, 1786, ibid. 

7 The election took place June 27, Journals of the Continental Congress, XXX 
(1984), 365. Sargent was the fourth man appointed from New Hampshire. For the 
— ee see ibid., XXVIII (1933), 398, 466; XXIX (1983), 5442; XXX 
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Rhode Island, on December 21, 1786. It is one of the few con- 
temporary accounts of this work.® 

On his way west Sargent passed through New York to Phila- 
dephia where he dined with Benjamin Franklin. Sargent who had 
a keen interest in certain phases of scientific research enjoyed this 
contact with the famous philosopher. He then started across 
Pennsylvania for Pittsburgh which he reached on the evening of 
July 11. A few of his comments on Pennsylvania folk and towns 
will be of interest. He referred to a Sunday spent in “the un- 
sociable Town of Lancaster. The People of this Place, tho’ 
neighborly amongst themselves have never been noted for civility 
to strangers.” At Carlisle he evidently received the small end of 
the bargain in the purchase of pack horses as he felt that the in- 
habitants took advantages of strangers. At Hannastown which 
was then the competitor of Pittsburgh as the county seat, he found 
thirty log huts “that would have disgraced the American Army at 
the earliest period of the War.” With interest he visited the loca- 
tion of the battlefield of Bushy Run. 

Only a short time was spent at this time in Pittsburgh. The 
town then consisted of about eighty log huts generally two stories 
in height. The inhabitants did not make a favorable impression on 
him. He stopped “at Smith’s Tavern which tho’ as good as any 
Place is bad enough and very extravagant.” 

From Pittsburgh Sargent journeyed to Fort McIntosh with 
Major John F. Hamtramck who commanded the fort. The next 
day he crossed the river and came to the camp of the surveyors. 
It was situated opposite the mouth of Little Beaver Creek. Here 
he found Thomas Hutchins and the surveyors from Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. In preparation for the 
work they were about to undertake the surveyors drew for ranges. 
The Fifth Range fell to the lot of Sargent.1° This was located on 


8 The unpublished Diary is in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
in Boston. Unless otherwise noted material is taken from this manuscript. The 
pages are not numbered and reference can only be made to the date of entry. 

® Another account is that of John Matthews who assisted Sargent. The manu- 
script, which is in the library of Marietta College at Marietta, Ohio, can be found 
in transcript in Archer Butler Hulbert, ed., Ohio in the Time of the Confederation 
(Marietta, 1918), 187-214. 

1° Captain Absalom Martin of New Jersey who had begun the First Range in 
178 was permitted to proceed with this. Adam Hoops of Pennsylvania drew the 
Second; Colonel Isaac Sherman of Connecticut, the Third; Colonel Ebezener Sproat 
of Rhode Island, the Fourth; James Simpson of Maryland, the Sixth; William Mor- 
ris of New York, the Seventh. 
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the watershed between the streams flowing into the Muskingum 
and those emptying directly into the Ohio. The part actually sur- 
veyed by him lay in the present counties of Carroll, Harrison and 
Belmont. 

Already there were reports of danger from Indian attacks. 
When Hutchins sent orders to the surveyors to assemble for the 
work he stated that the favorable disposition of the Indians prom- 
ised success as compared with the failure the previous year. The 
surveyors were not so optimistic. They drew up a memorial to 
Hutchins asking that troops be disposed so as to afford them pro- 
tection. Hutchins complied with their request and asked Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Josiah Harmar at Fort Harmar to provide the neces- 
sary escort. This was done, Hamtramck being ordered to 
give every possible assistance to the geographer who was deter- 
mined that failure should not attend his efforts in 1786." 

While Sargent was in camp, detained by the failure of supplies 
and equipment to arrive, three of his Revolutionary friends stopped 
on their way down the river to Fort Harmar. Around the camp 
fire that evening Sargent lived over again with Harmar, Major 
John Doughty and Major John P. Wyllys the days now past when 
on the field of battle they had served their nation against Great 
Britain. Not all of their conversation, however, was of the past. 
In the midst of the surroundings in which they were placed their 
thoughts inevitably turned to the future into which they projected 
their hopes and aspirations as Sargent expressed them in these 
words.?? 


We talked over and anticipated a future establishment in this Coun- 
try, where the veteran soldier and honest man should find a Retreat from 
ingratitude—never more to visit the Atlantic Shores but in their children 
and like Goths and Vandals, to deluge a people more vicious and villaneous 
than even the Pretorian Band of Ancient Rome. 


These words were expressive at once of the high hopes that 
men had of the joy and peace and justice they would find in their 
future homes in the West and also of the bitterness in their hearts 
against the Eastern States for their neglect of the Continental 
veterans. 

As it was evident that some days must yet elapse before the 

1 Hutchins to the President of Congress, Hulbert, Ohio in Time of Confedera- 


tion, 144-7. 
12 Sargent, Diary, July 19. 
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work could be inaugurated Sargent accompanied his friends on 
their journey down the river. It was this tour that filled him with 
enthusiasm for the West and made him a successful organizer for 
the Ohio country. As the boat floated slowly down stream Sargent 
landed now and then and walked along the bank so as to view 
the country more closely. He was delighted beyond measure with 
what he saw. Here were lands level and rich and yet not too wet 
nor too low, herbage most luxuriant for the raising of cattle, flow- 
ers of beauty and fragrance, herbs of every kind filling the air with 
their aromatic perfumes. The trees underneath whose shade he 
passed were of such size as to lead him to write of them as superior 
to anything in America. There were oak trees five feet in diameter, 
walnut trees measuring four feet across the stump, hickory trees 
of corresponding size and maple trees of every description. At 
Zane’s Island he saw corn that had been planted on May 1 and 
was then twelve feet in height. 

From July 23 to August 2 he was at Fort Harmar. These 
days were spent in making numerous excursions into the surround- 
ing country. The importance of this visit of Sargent in the loca- 
tion of the lands of the Ohio Company on the Muskingum has 
never been emphasized as it should be. A man who had been so 
captivated by the country as his Dairy shows Sargent to have been 
would have been eager to have the proposed settlement in this 
section. When he was with Cutler in New York the next year he 
must have neglected no opportunity to urge that the purchase be 
located in this region. On his return journey he noted the plan- 
tations of the squatters on the north shore of the river. “The 
lawless banditti,”’ was his term to describe them.’* This phrase 
is a revelation of his attitude of mind towards the adventurous 
pioneer who was ever pushing on ahead of the government surveys 
that was afterwards to contribute to his unpopularity. 

His return to camp was followed by a trip to Pittsburgh on 
which his earlier impressions of the worthless character of the 
inhabitants of that town was confirmed. This is his description 
of his visit. 


When I first came to this Place (in July last), although I made 
but the stay of a single day, I acquired a sufficient knowledge of the in- 


18 Ibid., August 6. 
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habitants and their manners to found an opinion not very favorable and 
which is confirmed in this visit, but I did not know them so totally desti- 
tute of any kind of hospitable civility as I am now authorized to pro- 
nounce. Their whole labor is at the Billiard Table. 

These days of leisure eventually came to an end. Chain and 
pack horsemen arrived in camp. The rate of pay for these men 
was a half Joe’* each per month and thirty shillings per head for 
the horses. For several days the heavy rains kept the men in 
camp. At last, however, the actual work of running the line 
began on September 2. The ordinance directed that the boundary 
lines were to be marked by chaps on trees and exactly described 
on a plot. All “mines, saltlicks and mill seats that shall come to 
his knowledge, and all water courses, mountains and other remark- 
able things, over and near which such lines shall pass, and also 
the quality of the lands,’ were to be noted by the surveyors.’® 


During the first stages of their work the dense swamps and 
thick underbrush rendered progress very slow indeed. In many 
places it was necessary to cut a path every rod of the way. The 
lack of sufficient hands also impeded the advance of the chain. 
Only those who have forced their way through a dense forest 
of virgin timber with a heavy undergrowth can appreciate the 
difficulties faced. The imperfections of their instruments, in ad- 
dition, contributed to the innaccuracies of their work. The wonder 
is that the work was as well done as it was. One who made a 
careful study of the surveys in early Ohio has commented on the 
results in these words, “What with compasses that did not agree, 
the magnetic variation not carefully determined, a rough country 
over which to measure the lines, and the expectations of attacks by 
savages, it is not to be wondered at that these surveys were not 
very accurate.”® 


As Sargent moved west to his own range he described the 
country as follows.’ “First Range was tolerably good but a 
little broken; the 2nd, fine tillable lands, by no means high, but 
level. The 3rd extreme bad—broken and some very high hills. 
The 4th good lands generally and but few hills.” The Fifth 


144A Portuguese gold coin, “a half Joe’ being the ge to eight dollars, 
See Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, England), V, (1933), 

15 Journals of the Continental Congress, XXVIII (1933), ve 

16 Whittlesey, “First U. S. Survey, 1786,” 494. 

17 Sargent, Diary, September 2. 
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Range lay beyond these. It was covered with a dense undergrowth 
of bushes. At times not more than two miles a day could be sur- 
veyed. As the rate of pay to the surveyor was but two dollars 
per mile from which the surveyor had to bear his own expenses 
it is plain that the work was not remunerative. The final account 
clearly shows this to have been the case. 

Shortly after running the east and west line on his own 
range Sargent was ordered to run that of Simpson on the Sixth. 
He did so and then returned to the Fifth and continued his 
work. The spirit with which he entered into this business was 
revealed in a few days. A rumor was circulated that a large 
body of Shawnee Indians was at hand. The report though false 
led the geographer and the surveyors with him to return to camp. 
Sargent, however, believed that he should expose himself to danger 
here in the service of his country fully as much as when he wore 
the Continental uniform. He refused, therefore, to abandon his 
post at this time. 

His view of the situation was expressed in a letter to Ham- 
tramck on September 21.'* 


Will you, my dear Sir, indulge me with the Lie or Truth of the Day, 
well enough authenticated for my government? A Dammed Fellow made 
his appearance here last evening who had, as he says, lost himself from 
Mr. Simpson’s party, and tells that the Geographer has run away, all the 
Surveyors after him—in consequence of a vast collection of Indians some 
where. I strongly suspect this Fellow to have lost his senses and shall 
keep at work until I hear from you. 

The day after tomorrow, Saturday evening, if fair weather, after 
the coming two days, I expect to be at the end of my second South Line, 
or closing Col. Sproat’s 2nd Township, where “mon cher Major” you will 
be so very obliging as to furnish me with all necessary information. 

After having terminated my south Line shall progress on West until 
I hear from you. 


There were other difficulties besides the rumors of Indian 
attacks. Lack of sufficient hands led to a shortage of meat. To 
remedy this a hunter was assigned to the party. There were many 
rattlesnakes which Sargent confessed disturbed him at times. The 
howling of wolves, the yelling of panthers and wild cats made 
the nights unpleasant ; yet he enjoyed his work. There were oc- 
casions, indeed, of pleasant surprises. Ata distance of thirty miles 
from the river Sargent found three plantations with houses and 


: 18 Tbid., September 20, 21. Italicized words in all quotations are underscored 
in the original. 
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growing crops. The crops had not been disturbed by the party 
under Ensign John Armstrong which had been sent out to expel 
the intruders a few months previously. Sargent and his men 
enjoyed the feast of corn, cabbages, and turnips.’® 

The reports of possible Indian attacks finally became so 
alarming that on September 25 Sargent returned to the camp at 
the mouth of the Little Beaver. There he found some of the 
surveyors. The others were expected soon to come in. They 
were being called together by Hutchins in order that he might 
consult with them concerning the work. Sargent was not satisfied 
with this procedure. The Indians whom he had encountered had 
been friendly. It was his opinion that they should have continued 
the work and thus forced the Indians to indicate clearly whether 
they were for peace or war. If they were for war the retreat 
would be construed as an indication of weakness. 

The geographer was of the opinion that four ranges should be 
completed. If work beyond these was to be done it should be 
undertaken only after a favorable vote by the surveyors them- 
selves. After careful deliberations they advised that work beyond 
the Fourth Range could be undertaken only amid grave dangers. 
With this decision Sargent did not agree. He gave expression in 
his Diary to his exasperation at the indecision of Hutchins.” 


For my part, I would prefer to receive and obey order, rather than 
decide myself and I am sorry to find Mr. Hutchins, who is our principal 
so fond of council and so wanting in decision. He is a good character, 
a worthy man, but stands in need of confidence in himself—which we (sur- 
veyors) have all very sensibly felt, and which has sometimes involved us 
in disagreeable altercations and disputes about modes and forms and the 
more essentials of our duties. 


When he discovered that the return of Isaac Sherman on the 
Third and of Ebenezer Sproat on the Fourth Ranges had been 
left optional with those men Sargent resolved to return to his 
own work. He addressed a note to Hutchins to that effect seeking 
permission to be again on the field.” 


I am uneasy, my Dear Sir, at so long a detention from Business, 
essential and important to the Public Welfare, and particularly desirous of 


1 Ibid., September 24. This incident indicates the extent to which the squatters 
from the Virginia side had crossed the river and penetrated into the interior. 
ne * Ibid. September 28. For a similar comment on Hutchins, see Neville B. 
Craig, ed., “Journal of General Butler,” Olden Time (Pittsburgh), II (1848), 435. 

21 Sargent, Diary, September 30. 
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returning to work on the fourth meridian or south Line of Col. Sproat’s 
2nd Township, from whence I quitted on the last Saturday. If you should 
deem it proper for me to proceed on the dth range which was mine by 
lot, I will do it with pleasure. 

Hutchins replied that he did not think it proper to proceed 
but would have help ready if Sargent decided to return. He re- 
fused to issue a direct order for a resumption of surveying. Left 
thus to his own initiative Sargent decided to go once more in the 
field. Before doing so he made a trip to Mingo Bottom to secure 
horses and supplies. He was insistent that an escort should be 
furnished him. As his was the exterior line being run he be- 
lieved that sufficient troops should be assigned to him so that his 
men could be protected while at work instead of depending on 
troops stationed at certain points. Indian alarms grew more fre- 
quent. Men began to be fearful of the outcome. Sargent, how- 
ever, was not to be deterred. He was anxious to complete the 
line south to the river. Then the meanders of the Ohio could 
be taken. This would prepare for sale one more range than the 
geographer planned. 

Additional men were engaged. Among these was John 
Matthews, a New England schoolteacher, who had come west. 
As he could not secure employment at his chosen profession he 
determined to seek adventure with the surveyors as a chain- 
bearer. Sargent’s party as it took to the field was made up of 
thirty-six men. The slowness of the troops impeded the march. 
Sargent who was impatient to be at work hurried on ahead of 
his escort. By October 15 he was prepared to resume work. 

When the troops arrived he found that they were under 
orders to follow his request and move forward with him from 
day to day instead of remaining in camp ready to move whenever 
danger threatened. At times he found the troops more of a hin- 
drance than a help. “The little offices which they do me I must 
reward at an extravagant rate and am necessitated to court a great 
deal for any services.” The troops were not well-equipped for 
the work. Harmar wrote the secretary of war that they “were 
barefoot and miserably off for clothing, particularly woolen over- 
alls. They have a very severe fatiguing tour of duty.”** Sargent 
~~ 88 Hulbert, Ohio in Time of Confederation, 202. 

% Sargent, Diary, October 23; William Henry Smith, The Life and Public 


"a of Arthur St. Clair with His Correspondence and Other Papers (Cincinnati, 
1 , il, 19. 
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would have dismissed them and proceeded without any guard but 
his hunter became suspicious that Indians were lurking near-by. 
The news that arrived of the success of the expedition of General 
George Rogers Clarke against the Indians on the Wabash and of 
Colonel Benjamin Logan against the Shawnee towns on the Scioto 
led him to conclude that there could be no danger except from 
predatory bands of savages. These he did not fear. 

The work was now pushed forward as rapidly as possible, no 
rest being taken even on Sunday. Indian depredations, however, 
continued to be reported and to cause uneasiness among the men. 
A soldier one day declared that he had been chased by an Indian. 
That the Indians were near at hand became painfully evident 
when all of the pack horses except one poor animal were stolen 
and could not be recovered. This made the work especially 
fatiguing as the men were compelled to walk to their place of 
work and return to the blockhouse again at night. This blockhouse 
had been constructed by Captain Jonathan Hart (Heart), com- 
mander of the troops, on a branch of the Stillwater. Sargent 
sent an urgent request to Hamtramck for some horses, declaring 
that although he believed an attack by the Indians was imminent 
he would continue the work.** He began to be apprehensive that 
he would not be able to complete the work as he had planned. 
The weather, also, became unfavorable. Much rain fell and it 
became colder so that the taking of notes in the field was difficult. 
The men, too, began to complain and to hint that they would not 
remain in the field longer than the end of the month.” 

Upon the return of the messenger sent to Hamtramck without 
the horses needed to move the baggage Sargent determined to 
close up the seventh township and return to camp for another 
consultation with the geographer. He was also much perturbed by 
a rumor that some of his surveys would not be acceptable to 
Hutchins. Another entry in his Diary at this point further com- 
ments on the indecision of the leader.**° “If Capt. H. was a man 
of decision I could never be dubious of my conduct for I would 

% Sargent, Diary, October 30; Hulbert, Ohio in Time of Confedcration, 206. 

2% Sargent, Diary, November 7. With this cessation of work on the Seven 
Ranges at the approach of winter should be compared the work of Nathaniel Massie 
in the Virginia Military District. This was usually carried on in winter. See David 


Meade Massie, Nathaniel Massie, (Cincinnati, 1896), 32. 
% Sargent, Diary, November 3. 
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literally obey orders, but as it is, my situation is delicate and 
perplexed with difficulties.” 

The seventh township was completed on November 5. Two 
days later Sargent reached the camp of the surveyors. This had 
been moved down the river from the former location. It was 
now situated on McMahon’s Creek or Indian Wheeling, a small 
stream emptying into the Ohio a short distance below Wheeling. 

Sargent now found that Hutchins wished him to return to 
his range and finish it so that one more completed range could be 
offered for sale. This would have involved the survey of four 
complete townships and two part-townships. This was not pleasing 
to the surveyor. He did not care to carry on the work under the 
disagreeable conditions that would have been experienced at that 
season of the year. Had the work been directed by Hutchins in 
the proper manner it would have been completed before the winter 
season set in, was the opinion of Sargent who was becoming more 
and more critical of his superior. 

At this moment a letter was received from General Richard 
Butler, the superintendent of Indian affairs. It reported the con- 
tents of a letter sent to him by the Wyandot chiefs at Sandusky. 
It was a curt notice to the surveyors to stop work. “You will 
inform the Surveyors,” demanded the Indians, “to halt and not 
to survey any more at present, as we are going to have a great 
Council with all Nations at the Wyandott Town.”*’ The unsatis- 
factory state of the weather which would have made the surveys 
very expensive and this threat of Indian attacks led to the aban- 
donment of all surveying for the year. This decision was reached 
on November 14.”8 

When Hutchins prepared his report to Congress he could 
inform that body that the survey of four ranges had been com- 
pleted. In the Fifth Range seven townships had been prepared 
for sale. A total of about 800,000 acres could be placed on the 
market as a result of the season’s work. 

Including both the east and west and north and south lines 
Sargent ran a total of sixty miles. For this he was paid at the 

7 Hulbert, Ohio in Time of Confederation, 172. The actual danger from the 
Indians was shown when cabins near Wheeling were attacked and burned. Some 


of the settlers were killed. 
% Sargent, Diary, November 14. 
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rate of two dollars per mile. This was not equal to the expenses 
incurred as the surveyors were required to bear all costs including 
the hire of their helpers. On November 10 Sargent joined with 
the other surveyors in a memorial to Congress asking that Con- 
gress make provision to compensate them for their expenses in the 
past and increase the pay in the future. They were ready to take 
a part of this in land. The actual expenses of Sargent were 
$250.00 while his pay was only $120.00.*° 

In his Diary Sargent incorporated a comment of Hutchins on 
his work. It shows that the geographer appreciated his efforts 
more highly than the surveyor had anticipated. Hutchins wrote: 


In all the duties of this season Mr. Sargent has the pleasing con- 
sciousness of exerting himself to the best of his abilities for the Public 
Good. He very much laments that his Range of Townships is not sur- 
veyed agreeably to the Ordinance of Congress, but flatters himself that 
the seven Townships even in the present state may meet with sale and 
consequently add something to the Revenues of the United States. 

On the cessation of activities for the season Sargent prepared 
to return at once to the East. The state of his mind at this time 
is revealed by an entry in the Diary in which he noted his reaction 
to the news of Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts.*° 

Rec’d from Dr. Cutler of Ipswich, state of Massachusetts, a Letter 
giving an account of the Insurrection in that and the Common wealth 
of New Hampshire. I feel not on this occasion like a Patriot—so ungrate- 
ful and so very vile has been the conduct of my country—that I sympathize 
not — them in their Distress, any may perhaps mock when their fear 
cometh. 


Like many another Continental veteran he was experiencing 
the proverbial ingratitude of republics. Happily this did not 
destroy his patriotic zeal and he was to render worthwhile service 
to his nation in the future. 

On November 1'5 Sargent started for Fort Pitt. From that 
place he continued to Philadelphia which he reached on the 
thirtieth. Here he indulged his scientific curiosity by an examina- 
tion of the steamboat which John Fitch was endeavoring to oper- 
ate. He was interested but unable to pronounce a judgment as 
to its practical value. From Philadelphia he journeyed to his 
New England home where he spent the winter. 

* Papers of the Continental Congress (in Library of Congress) no. 41, XI, p. 


415, as, 431; no. 66, p. 318. 
20 Entry for November 12, 
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As late as June, 1787, he contemplated again crossing the 
mountains in order to complete the Fifth Range. He wrote to 
Hutchins offering his services. Hutchins in reply stated that he 
had consulted with the Board of Treasury Commissioners who 
did not believe that there was any necessity for Sargent to go 
West. The surveyors then on the ground could take care of the 
work.** Sargent, who had gone to New York in expectancy of 
the appointment, remained there to give his attention to the affairs 
of the Ohio Company. While there he was of service to Cutler 
in the purchase of the land of the Ohio Company on the Musk- 
ingum River. 

The significance of the work of Sargent as a surveyor on 
the Seven Ranges is not to be found in any contribution he made 
to the survey of the national lands. It lies, rather, in the contact 
with the West which he made while at this work. As a result he 
was filled with enthusiasm for the Ohio country, was able to speak 
on the basis of first-hand information,®* and thereby became a 
more successful promoter of the project of the Ohio Company. 


81 Hutchins to Sargent, June 25, 1787, Sargent MSS. 

82On October 6, 1786, Cutler wrote Sargent that his letters from Ohio which 
had been printed and circulated had done much to arouse interest in the migration 
to the West, ibid. 





REPORT OF THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Forenoon Session—io A. M. 


In the absence of the president and first vice-president, the 
fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society was called to order by its secretary, Dr. Harlow 
Lindley, who asked for nominations for a chairman. A motion 
was made by Oscar F. Miller that Dr. Carl Wittke act as chairman 
of the meeting. This motion was unanimously carried. 


Dr. WiTTKE: I appreciate this hearty and genuine endorse- 
ment and crave your indulgence for such errors as I may make. 
I shall now ask for the report of the secretary. 


Dr. Linney: I take it that the object of these annual re- 
ports of the director, secretary and treasurer primarily is to give 
the membership of the Society at least a bird’s-eye view of the 
activities of the year. My annual report covers three lines of 
activity of the Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
APRIL 21, 1936-APRIL 20, 1937. 


To the trustees and members of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society: 

The secretary submits his fourth annual report for the year ending 
April 19, 1937, it being the annual report for the fifty-first year of 
the Society. 

Since the secretary is made responsible for three phases of the 
Society’s activities, this report is divided in three parts. 


I. Secretarial Duties. 


Since the last Annual Meeting the trustees have held one special 
and two regular meetings. 

A called meeting was held at the Hayes Memorial, Fremont, on 
Tuesday, July 7, 1936, to consider primarily a policy for the care and de- 
velopment of our historical monuments and memorials. 

It was ordered that since according to recognized authorities the 
areas in the custody of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
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Society do not properly constitute parks as that term is now interpreted, 
that after December 31, 1936, these areas be designated as Historical 
Memorials. 

A committee was appointed to determine upon adequate standards 
to which sites must attain before they are eligible to be designated as State 
Memorials and to make a study of the historical and archzological sites 
now in the custody of the Society and recommend which of these meet 
the requirements of State memorials and which should be, if, and when 
this is possible, turned over to other agencies for administration. 


A committee also was appointed on the recognition of the Society by 
the State Legislature in determining eligibility of prospective archeological 
and historical memorials and the feasibility of charging admission to the 
more important State memorials. 

Those attending the meeting were delightfully entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, II, of Speigel Grove. 

At the October meeting of the Board of Trustees, consideration was 
given to the Paul Lawrence Dunbar home at Dayton, which had been put 
in the care of the Society, and a report concerning the development of 
Zoar as an historical memorial was made. 

The Board also approved the preparation of plans for the completion 
of the Museum Building as a WPA project. Action was also taken 
for the preparation of the budget for 1937 and 1938. 

The trustees approved a resolution to invite the American Association 
of Museums to hold its annual 1938 meeting in Columbus. 

At the January, 1937, meeting the Board approved a plan presented 
by the Secretary for a membership campaign, and also approved a recom- 
mendation for sponsoring a History of Ohio, and authorized the drafting 
of a bill to be presented to the Ohio General Assembly providing for an 
appropriation for this undertaking. 

The Secretary reported a bequest made to the Society by the late 
Miss Josephine Klippart, a life member, who willed the Society her 
library, first selection of personal property for Museum purposes, and 
$2000 in cash. 

The terms of Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., George Florence and A. C. 
Spetnagel as trustees, elected by the Society’s members, expire this year. 

Mr. Charles Spencer of Newark and Mr. Orrel A. Parker of Cleve- 
land have recently been appointed new trustees by the Governor of the State.. 

During the year the secretary has addressed twenty-five meetings 
of various kinds, on invitation, in the interests of the Society, has given 
five broadcasts from Columbus, Cincinnati and Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and he has made trips to Washington, D. C., Chicago and New York 
City, in the interests of the Society’s work. These trips outside the State 
were made with no expense to the Society or the State. 

The office work has been heavier this year than ever before due to 
increased demands made upon the Society, increased activities, and par- 
ticularly because of the various WPA and NYA projects which the 
Society has utilized. 

Upon the request of the Northwest Territory Celebration Commis- 
sion of the United State Government, the secretary has prepared a brief 
history of the Old Northwest to be used as a basis for a nation-wide 
essay contest on some phase of Old Northwest history. He has also been 
asked to cooperate with both the Federal Commission and the Northwest 
Territory Celebration Commission of Ohio in making the celebration plans 
for 1937 and 1938. 

Since the last annual meeting there have been added to the member- 
ship a total of forty-two names. 
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The total membership of the Society at present is 702. 

During the year the following changes and additions have been made 
in the staff of the Society: 

Mrs. Clara Crabbe who had served as secretary to the secretary, 
editor and librarian for nine years was forced to retire on account of ill 
health May, 1936. She was given a leave of absence but died November 
19, 1936. Harold G. Simpson who had been in charge of the Newspaper 
Division of the Library for years retired July 1, 1936, and Elmer Hart, 
of the bindery retired October 1, 1936. Richard Morgan was appointed 
acting curator of archeology as of May 1, 1936, and Erwin C. Zepp was 
appointed assistant curator of parks as of June 1. On account of the 
retirement of Mr. Simpson, Laurence H. Bartlett was appointed chief of 
the Newspaper Division effective July 1, 1936. As assistant to the secre- 
tary, editor and librarian, K. William McKinley, formerly assistant refer- 
ence librarian was appointed November 1, 1936, and Wayne P. McDer- 
mott was appointed assistant reference librarian. Edgar Cantrell was ap- 
pointed assistant in the Newspaper Division November 1, 1936. 


II. Editorial Duties. 


Four regular issues of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Quam and twelve of the Musewm Echoes have been issued during 
the year. 

In spite of the fact that no regular funds have been available from 
State appropriations for special publications, yet it has been possible to 
publish three volumes of the Collection Series during the year—German- 
Americans and the World War (with Special Emphasis on Ohio’s Ger- 
man-language Press), by Dr. Carl Wittke, head of the Department of 
History, Ohio State University; The Life and Times of Giles Richards 
(1820-1860), by Mrs. Ophia Smith, of Oxford, Ohio; and Charles Osborn 
in the Anti-Slavery Movement, by Dr. Ruth A. Ketring, of Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina. Other volumes are now being considered for 
future publication. 

As mentioned before efforts are being made to secure a sufficient ap- 
propriation to publish an authoritative history of Ohio under the direction 
of the Society as sponsor in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of civil government in the Old 
Northwest Territory, which took place at Marietta July 15, 1788. 


III. The Library. 


The past year has been one of unusual activity in the Library, occa- 
sioned primarily by reason of the fact that we have been uble to avail our- 
selves of a number of WPA projects without which we would have been 
very seriously handicapped. However, the fact that over half a hundred 
people have been made available, this has meant a very great added burden 
on the various members of the staff of the Library and Museum in plan- 
ning and directing the work to advantage. In this connection mention should 
also be made of the valuable assistance rendered by university students 
assigned on NYA. 

Three unusual collections of library material have been received dur- 
ing the year. 

In September, 1936, the Library was able to secure for a nominal 
sum an unusual collection of books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps and 
manuscripts in the library of the late D. L. Davis of Salem, Ohio. The 
newspaper collection alone was worth practically the cost of the whole 
library. This library consisted of approximately 5000 items. 
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The Klippart library willed to the Society contained 4472 items and 
was appraised at $903, although this was a nominal appraisement. 


Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr., gave to the Library from the Orton home 
375 volumes. 

Miss Grace Bareis gave the Library 175 volumes of miscellaneous 
material and Miss Clara Mark eleven early volumes of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

One thousand and forty-eight volumes were secured by exchange 
and 1461 volumes by purchase. The total number of volumes accessioned 
during the year was 5343. The Klippart and Orton libraries have not yet 
been accessioned. A large number of books in the Davis library were 
either duplicates or of a nature not adaptable to our policy. It is thought 
that these can be disposed of for more than enough to pay for the entire 
purchase. 

The Library is receiving regularly 306 periodicals, sixty-two by gift, 
203 on exchange and forty-one by subscription. 


Cataloguing Division. 


Clarence L. Weaver, chief of the Catalogue Division and editorial 
assistant, deserves commendation for the heavy responsibility which he has 
borne during the year. 

With no help outside of WPA he has catalogued all books received 
from November, 1934, when he became a member of the staff, until 
November, 1936. When he became a member of the staff hundreds of 
books were waiting in the cataloguer’s room and hundreds more were 
stored on the top deck of the Library stack room. All these have been 
catalogued and checked for duplicates. Many of the books received since 
November, 1936, have been catalogued and are now available. 

The shelves of the Library have been carefully read and many re- 
visions have been made where the previous catalogue was inadequate. 

Under his direction with the help of WPA the complete set of the 
Societys QuaARTERLY PusLIcATIONS has been indexed on cards and is 
ready for printing when funds are available. Cross references have been 
completed for the Library catalogue. An author index to all books not 
catalogued has been completed. A name index has been started for use in 
the Cataloguing Department and an imprint catalogue has been started 

An organization for recataloguing the Library’s books has been created 
and the recataloguing is well under way. As a result of this, cards will 
be made in correct form; inaccuracies will be corrected, subject listings 
will be unified, books will be relabelled more attractively and durably, 
books will be repaired and all imperfections discovered. The Library will 
a what its holdings are and what additions it would be desirable to 
make. 

Credit should also be given for Mr. Weaver’s excellent services as 
editorial assistant for the Society. All publications pass through his hands 
for editorial preparation and proof reading. 


Manuscript Division 


The Manuscript Division of the Society’s Library during the past 
year has made great progress. For the first time this material is begin- 
ning to take on the semblance of a systematically organized department. 
During the past year some 700 portfolio boxes containing approximately 
65,000 manuscripts have been classified. Most of these manuscripts had 
to be unfolded, and pressed; many of them had to be repaired and all of 
them had to be sorted and placed in order. 
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The Society’s holdings, in the form of manuscripts, will soon be in 
good physical condition. After that it will be necessary to make an ex- 
haustive catalogue. It was thought more important that the manuscripts 
be put in good repair as quickly as possible so the catalogue was left to 
be finished later. 


The division has been enriched by the following accessions during 
the past year: 

Mr. Gregg D. Wolfe of the Scioto Valley Traction Company arranged 
to transfer a large number of the early records of the Traction Com- 
pany to our vaults; 

The scrap books of the late Mrs. J. B. Foraker were presented to the 
Library by her daughter; 

Approximately 300 volumes of journals, ledgers, and other business records 
were added to the Woodbridge-Gallaher collection from Marietta; 

Along with the Klippart library which is mentioned elsewhere were a 
number of manuscripts, diaries, photographs, etc., of John H. Klip- 
part and his daughter, the late Miss Josephine Klippart; 

The Davis library also mentioned elsewhere, contained a number of scrap 
books, maps, photographs and business records; 

The Library also acquired a journal of the general store business of 
Calvin White of Mantua, Ohio; 

Sixty-one letters from Royal Taylor to Aristarchus Champion from 
Chagrin Falls covering the period 1848-1872; 

Profile maps of the Zanesville, Beverly and Parkersburg Railway; 

Seven maps of portions of Ohio made by Samuel Morrison and presented 
to the Society by the Indiana State Library; 

Records concerning the Harrison Memorial ; 

Four letters to David King, Pickaway County, Ohio, 1829-1840, a gift of 
the Baker Library at Harvard; 

Thirty-five photographs, broadsides and legal papers dating back to 1818, 
presented by Mathew McCoy of Cadiz, Ohio; 

Diary of Ezekiel Hover, 1801-1802, covering a trip through Pennsylvania, 
parts of New York, Canada and Ohio, presented by Mary Longs- 
worth Breese; 

Service papers of Company C, 59th O. V. I. of Georgetown, Ohio, pre- 
sented by Nellie Egbert Curry; 

Scrap books containing genealogical material on the King and Pryor 
families, presented by Mrs. C. E. Smith, Mexico, Missouri; 

Poll book of an election of 1852 at Norwich, Ohio, presented by William 
Kemper, Bremen, Ohio; 

Forty John McLean letters written from Cincinnati and Washington, dur- 
ing the period of 1846-1848; 

Two Land Patents presented by Howard Whitehead, Columbus, Ohio; 

Miscellaneous material concerning Joshua Giddings, presented by Grace 
Julian Clark, Indianapolis, Indiana; 

Maps and letter books of the Civil War period, presented by Miss Annie 
T. Clarke; 

Personal papers of Warren V. Clarke of Mansfield in the 1830’s and 1840’s, 
presented by Lillian D. Clarke of Berkeley, California ; 

Manuscript by W. E. Gilmore concerning Joseph Kerr, presented by J. M. 
Woltz, Youngstown, Ohio; 

Diary of Joseph Osborn and letter books covering the period 1814-1858 ; 

A letter o— William Perry to John Smith, the first senator from Ohio, 
in 1808; 

Hiram Hostetter Diary of 1863-1864, containing many comments on the 
conditions of Union troops in Confederate prisons; 
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Miscellaneous material concerning the Damascus Scientific Academy of 
Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1859 and 1860, presented by Mrs. Ida 
Pickering ; 

Eighty-seven letters of John Russell and Ezra Barnes Gould during the 
Civil War period; 

The Diary of Dan McAlister kept at Camp Harrison in 1857, presented 
by R. F. McAlister ; 

se of subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan in Huron County, 

io ; 

Six miscellaneous letters concerning early Ohio, presented by T. W. Mc- 
Millan, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 

Bond of the Sandy and Beaver Canal Company in 1846, presented by 
O. O. Ejidenier, Colonial Heights, Ohio. 


Map Division 


In addition to the maps received and noted with manuscript acces- 
sions, the Society received a large collection of maps of Franklin County 
and Ohio from Col. George L. Converse. Mr. Gregg D. Wolfe also 
presented a large number of Ohio maps. 

The Map Division is being reorganized and arranged in such a way 
that the maps in the possession of the Society will be better preserved. 
Broadsides, large photostats, posters and maps are going to be housed in 
portfolios made especially for that purpose. All such portfolios will then 
be filed flat on oversize shelves. 


Newspaper Division 


During the past year several improvements have been made which 
could not have taken place without the aid of WPA funds. The most 
important of these is that of collating the entire newspaper collection. That 
meant the turning of every page in each volume in order to check title 
histories, consolidations, and mutilated or missing issues. Before this proj- 
ect was undertaken, it was impossible to tell from our records exactly what 
each volume contained or to which family or set of papers any one par- 
ticular paper belonged. By doing this work, we now have a relatively 
accurate record of all our missing issues together with allegedly correct 
title histories. 

We are also preparing to install a chronological and alphabetical card 
index with cross references. This not only facilitates the use of the papers, 
but also enables us to place all of the same papers together. This system 
also provides for a check list for all of the papers listed both by the name 
of the place of publication and the name of the paper. In addition to 
this a call number system has been designed to replace the old location 
system. Each set is given a number and each volume in the set is num- 
bered consecutively starting with the first publication volume number. New 
labels are being placed on all books and new wrapping paper and labels 
on all the unbound volumes. 

The use of a call slip is also a new development in this department. 
The reason for this innovation is to enable us to regulate the use of the 
newspapers and to be able to have a check on those who use them. Be- 
sides giving his name and address and the name of the paper and dates 
he wishes to use, the reader must also give his reason for using the files. 
If this reason does not justify the use of the files in our own minds, we 
refuse the reader permission. However, this does not often occur as most 
of our readers are those who are here on some worthy research problem. 
The call slip also enables us to check on how many readers use the Library. 
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From November 1, 1936, when the call slip was first used, to March 31, 
1937, there were 932 calls for papers. Limiting the use of the Library 
as we do, this number is high for a five-month period. 

In the past year there has been an increase in the development of a 
valuable duplicate collection which has made possible the purchase and ex- 
change of newspaper files with other libraries and institutions. Through 
the use of our duplicates in this manner, the Library is able to obtain many 
valuble files which it otherwise could not purchase. 

The number of papers received by the Library from April 1, 1936, 


to March 31, 1937, is as follows: 
Bound Unbound Gifts Loans Purchases 


Current Ohio 

Current Non-Ohio 
Non-Current Ohio 
Non-Current Non-Ohio 
General Miscellaneous 


This table is given in number of volumes. By volume may be meant 
any size from one month to two years or more. 

The Library is also receiving forty-one more Ohio newspapers than 
it was a year ago at this time, the total at present time being 129. The 
Library now possesses 17,320 bound volumes and 14,321 unbound volumes, 
making a total of 31,641 volumes. 

For directing this difficult and complex project Mr. Laurence Bartlett, 
chief of the Newspaper Division, deserves a word of personal commen- 
dation. 

Archives Division 


This division under the direction of Dr. William D. Overman has 
made during the year a complete inventory of State archives both in the 
custody of the Society and those in the State offices and State House. The 
work of calendaring the executive documents has gone forward so that they 
are one-half completed. Two hundred slip cases made in the Society’s 
bindery by WPA workers have been used to file them and to aid in prop- 
erly cataloguing them. During the past year material has been received 
from the governor’s office, among which was the original proposal to the 
Legislature to move the capital to Columbus, and all notary and pardon 
records down to 1928. 

The Maintenance Department reports 81,479 volumes on hand of our 
publications—stock appraised at listed price at $68,943.02. During the past 
year 4,131 items were added to the stock and 3,231 were shipped out in 
various ways or sold at the Information Desk. Ten volumes of unbound 
QUARTERLIES were returned for binding, making a total of 7,372 items 
handled during the year by our Shipping Department. 


WPA Work in Museum and Library Building. 


To date the Society has received the benefit of 66,520 hours of work 
on WPA projects in the Museum and Library Building. This represents 
an outlay in cash of approximately $45,600 of WPA money. Of this total, 
13,092 hours represented an outlay of $10,866 in cash spent on building 
maintenance projects. The remainder has been distributed among the dif- 
ferent departments in the building. This has cost the Society $1,664.00 in 
cash, all of which has been spent on materials. 
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Some of the major accomplishments of these WPA projects have 
been mentioned elsewhere in the secretary’s report. It may be well to 
recount some of them at this time. 

The newspaper collection has been collated and is in the process of 
being catalogued. The Library has done a great deal of indexing and 
cataloguing which would not have been done without WPA assistance. 
The Bindery has done a great deal of repair work as well as new binding. 
The Manuscript Division has been entirely rearranged, repaired and classi- 
fied. The Archzological and Natural History Laboratories have had tech- 
nical assistance. The maintenance projects have done a great deal of 
painting, roofing, water-proofing and landscaping. 

It might be well to state at this point that the projects here described 
are entirely separate from the Federal Projects administered in the build- 
ing, including the Historical Records Survey and Federal Archives Survey 
and the various park projects. 

William McKinley has borne the immediate responsibility of directing 
these projects. 


The Library has made outstanding progress during the year. This 
has entailed much more than ordinary responsibility on the members of the 
staff and without their hearty cooperation and willingness to work regard- 
less of time and personal expense the work could not have been done. To 
each of them so engaged, I wish to express this word of appreciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hariow Linney, Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 


Dr. WiTTKe: Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard a re- 
port which is largely informational and unless you wish to discuss 


the items thereof, I suggest that we accept the report and make 
it a part of the minutes. 

Mr. FisHer: I move that the Secretary’s Report be accepted 
and made a part of the minutes. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. WitrKe: An item that might claim our attention now 
is that of the nomination of three trustees whose terms have ex- 
pired. I will ask Mr. Dudley Fisher, Mrs. George U. Marvin and 
Professor C. S. Plumb to serve on a Nominating Committee to 
fill these three vacancies. If this Committee will have its report 
ready by the end of the meeting it will be appreciated. The next 
item of business is the report of the Director. 

Director SHETRONE: Mr. Chairman, members of the So- 
ciety: When I assayed to write the Director’s Report I had be- 
fore me reports from the heads of six distinct departments— 
History, Archeology, Natural History, Maintenance, Registrar, 
and State Memorials. The task of abridging this information to 
a point where it would not try your patience too greatly was diffi- 
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cult indeed and I haven’t yet succeeded in doing so. I am going 
to attempt to pick out some of the more interesting details and 
pass them on to you. You may find some slight duplication with 
respect to the report of the secretary. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 20, 1937 


Beginning with the Department of Archzology (not only because it 
is the oldest, in a dual sense, but because alphabetically it heads the list) : 

Richard G. Morgan assumed position as curator May 1, 1936, and has 
rendered an excellent account of his time by classifying storage materials 
and assembling study collections; cataloguing and classifying surplus ma- 
terial according to types, and preparing card indexes of same; installing 
new collections; repairing and treating perishable materials. He has defi- 
nitely increased the service rendered by the Department by means of lectures, 
radio talks, articles for the press, responses to requests for information, 
and cooperation with other institutions. The Department has had the 
assistance of a trained worker supplied by WPA, and two NYA students. 

Among the numerous accessions to the archzological collections, the 
following are outstanding: Peruvian archzological specimens presented by 
Miss Margaret Knight, Columbus; archzological collection presented by 
Mr. Robert Goslin, Lancaster; Scandinavian specimens presented by Mr. 
Thomas Donkin, Cleveland; and (by purchase) a large collection of Mex- 
ican antiquities, assembled by Major H. S. Bryan, Newark, Ohio, formerly 
in the Mexican diplomatic service. Virtually unique in this collection is an 
original Mexican codex, and a series of watercolor studies of the Aztec 
emperor Montezuma and his court. 

The Department of History under the able guidance of Curator Over- 
man, has progressed substantially. Public demand for historical informa- 
tion, research materials and bibliographies has greatly increased. The 
State archives, which now include practically all records from the gover- 
nor’s office prior to 1927, and of other State departments since 1900, is 
rapidly becoming a major activity of the Department and in time should 
be recognized through provision of adequate space in a prospective addition 
to the Museum and Library Building. Three period rooms have been con- 
structed under supervision of Cabinetmaker Waite, by taking advantage 
of WPA labor and funds. One of these will be a memorial to the late 
Josephine Klippart, Columbus artist; a second to the late Alfred Kelly; 
while a third will be a music room. The Department is indebted to Mrs. 
Edna M. Clark for authoritative cooperation in arranging the Klippart 
room. A pioneer weaving room is an additional accomplishment of the 
year, while a special exhibit commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
American Patent System was set up by the curator. 

An additional historical loan collection, comprising fifty sets of twenty 
enlarged mounted photographs of pioneer tools and utensils was prepared 
by the staff photographer and made available to the schools of the State. 
This brings the total of such loan collections to five series—two historical, 
one archaeological, one natural history and one mineral. 


A state-wide WPA project under supervision of Curator Overman 
now has completed inventories of eighty-six of Ohio’s eighty-eight coun- 
ties, one-half the records of towns of over 1000 population, and one-half 
the churches. Condensed inventories of county archives are being mimeo- 
graphed and deposited in some forty libraries throughout the State. 
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Accessions to the Department range all the way from a bootjack to 
what very properly may be considered the rarest military relic in the State, 
namely, the immense flag presented in 1864 to Ohio and in turn to Greene 
County and to Cedarville township for sending the most men per capita to 
the Civil War, a loan from the D. A. R. at Cedarville. Other important 
accessions are: an excellent collection of personal and historical items, 
including old maps, a rare bedspread, weapons and ethnological specimens, 
presented by Colonel George L. Converse, our esteemed member and friend ; 
a collection of chinaware, by Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd; glassworkers’ tools, 
records and photographs, by Joseph Slight; collections of old and rare 
valentines, by Mrs. J. G. Mohler, Columbus, and Mrs. Helen E. Jacoby, 
Indianapolis; examples of early footwear, by Miss Grace M. Bareis; books, 
papers and records, by Rev. W. H. Hannum, Columbus; and numerous 
other items, no less appreciated. 


The Department of Natural History, Edward S. Thomas, curator, has 
had a busy and profitable year. With the aid of a large WPA personnel, 
commendable progress has been made in cataloguing the extensive collec- 
tions of Ohio insects, birds and mammals; in preparing distribution maps ; 
constructing storage and filing cabinets; and collecting specimens for school 
loan collections. In many respects the collections of the Department are 
now recognized as the best of their kind in the State. Curator Thomas, 
with volunteer assistants, largely on his own time and entirely at his own 
expense, has collected during the year more than 6000 specimens of Ohio 
insects. More than thirty accessions have been contributed by members 
and friends of the Society, for which thanks are hereby accorded. Special 
credit is due Dr. L. E. Hicks and Mr. L. W. Campbell for valuable col- 
lections of Ohio birds. Curator Thomas has advanced the prestige of the 
Society greatly through numerous addresses, radio talks, conducted tours 
and published contributions of a scientific nature. 

Owing to the presence in the Museum and Library of numerous WPA 
projects work of the Maintenance Department has been increased to the ex- 
tent that Superintendent Eaton and his staff find their resources se- 
verely taxed. However, the task has been met in a most gratifying manner 
and, in addition to a pretentious program of building repairs and improve- 
ments under WPA funds and labor has been carried to completion. This pro- 
gram comprised a new roof on the South wing; waterproofing 3000 square 
feet of foundation to exclude moisture; replanting shrubbery adjacent to 
the building; grading, supplying top soil and seeding 6,000 square feet of 
lawn; waterproofing and painting more than 5,000 square feet of outer 
walls; painting 11,000 square feet of walls within the court; washing and 
painting 5,850 square feet of interior walls and ceiling; and various other 
improvements. The cost of these repairs to the Society was very nominal, 
the labor and the greater portion of materials being furnished by WPA. 
Frequent dust storms out of the west have contributed to the task of 
cleaning 20,000 feet of glass. 

The forty State Memorials (State parks) in custody of the Society 
have profited greatly during the past year through resources of WPA and 
the National Park Service, under the energetic guidance of Curator Mc- 
Pherson and Assistant Curator Zepp. A number of smaller memorials 
virtually have been brought up to date, while the larger properties, as 
Fort Ancient, Serpent Mound and Schoenbrunn, will require from one to 
two years’ additional attention before the improvements which they merit 
will be completed. Some $200,000 have been spent in this quarter, the 
generosity of the two government agencies, thus advancing these areas far 
beyond what could be expected under normal State appropriations. 

The Hanby and the Dunbar homes, in Westerville and Dayton, re- 
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spectively, are the two more important additions to the State Memorial 
list during the year. A number of park superintendents’ residences have 
been built and others are under construction. Storage buildings, comfort 
stations, shelters, roads, trails, bridges, fences, parking areas, drinking 
fountains, flagpoles—these are but a few of the improvements to be credited 
to the accomplishment of the year. Landscaping, erosion control, planting 
of trees by the thousands are others. A modest estimate of the value of 
these properties to the State and its citizens is $2,000,000. Use of the park 
areas by the public increases from year to year. Continuation of federal 
labor and funds bids fair to place Ohio’s State Memorials in a much more 
satisfactory condition. The Society cannot overestimate the aid accorded 
by the National Park Service, through CCC and WPA, in this important 
development. 

The several museum departments, cooperating with the Library, pre- 
pared and installed the official exhibit in the Ohio Building at the Great 
Lakes Exposition last season, and expect to do the same the coming 
summer. A radio symposium over Station WOSU, covering all depart- 
ments and activities of the institution, was a feature of the past winter. 
Since September the Columbus Public Schools have sent 286 classes to the 
Museum where they have received instruction and studied exhibits under 
the guidance of Miss Olive Clevenger. The Museum Loan Collections 
have been used extensively in the schools of the State, each year bringing 
an increase in the demands for this service. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge, in addition to those staff members 
already mentioned, the satisfactory services of H. R. Goodwin, registrar 
and staff artist; G. C. Koons, staff photographer; Irene Stahl, financial 
secretary; Winnie N. Waite, the director’s secretary; Gertrude Bell, in- 
formation clerk; James S. Waite, efficient cabinetmaker and all-around 
man, and, last but not least, the individual members of the janitorial staff 
for their untiring efforts. 

The director himself has delivered the usual number of addresses; 
has published a study of the Folsom-like implements found in Ohio, and 
a paper on the historic and prehistoric use of tobacco; he was honored 
recently by election to the presidency of the Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Mu- 
seums Association; will offer a paper on state museums at the forthcom- 
ing convention of the American Association of Museums at New Orleans; 
another on prehistoric use of plant materials before the Ohio Academy 
of Science. 

A word as to finances: We are now in the midst of the biennial 
struggle with the budget. Apparently the Museum and Library appro- 
priations will enable us to continue about as at present. Funds for State 
Memorials likely will be rather short. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. SHetrone, Director. 


A list of accessions, prepared by Registrar Goodwin is appended : 
Fes of the accessions in the following list are gifts unless otherwise 
noted. 
Sunshade, sugar tongs, inkstand, other family relics, Frederick Butler, 
Columbus. 
Bone fish-hook, from Catawba Islands, H. E. Lloyd, North Baltimore. 
Revolver frame, Robert Cole, Columbus. 
Amethyst, in exchange for archeological specimens, E. J. Williams, Colum- 


bus. 
Portrait of C. S. Vallandigham, framed, Mrs. Ellena Hale, Alliance. 
Boot-jack, Col. Townsend, Columbus. 
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Girl’s straw hat of 1850, Mrs. Rensselaer W. Cox, Chicago, Illinois. 

Confederate sword, Mrs. Florence M. F. Matthews, and Mrs. Victor N. 
Cushman, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 

Stone adze, Alvin H. Young, Columbus. : 

Drain tile and lot of clay pipes, from old pottery at Point Pleasant, Ohio. 

Civil War sword, Mrs. L. S. Freeman, Columbus. 

Slate pendant or gorget, Mrs. H. D. Glassburn, Columbus. Loan. 

Eskimo fur garments, Prof. Willard Berry, Department of Geology, Ohio 
State University. 

Medal of Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Hon. George S. Myers, secre- 
tary of State. 

Glass plate and goblet, Cambridge Glass Co., Cambridge. 

Coverlet, woven by mother of Edwin Coppock, 1830, Mrs. Ellena Hale, 
Alliance. 

Souvenir of Harrison Campaign, 1840, Dr. Warren Coleman, New York, 
New York. 

Greenback banner, L. N. Johnson, Columbus. Loan. 

Books, papers, diaries, etc., from Symmes E. Brown Collection, M. S. 
Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Piece of frame of “Shenandoah”, Mary A. Rogers, Columbus. 

Cap ribbon, U. S. S. Monterey, 1900, Harry Kueven, Cincinnati. 

Peruvian relics, Miss Margaret Knight, Columbus. 

Archeological specimens, Robert Goslin, Lancaster. 

Silicified wood, Prof. W. C. Stehr, Ohio University. 

Colt revolver, H. O. Church, Brinkhaven. Loan. 

Typewriter of 1885, Mrs. Homer Emery, Bloomingburg. 

Tricycle, Scott Graham, Columbus. Purchase. 


Sword of Brigadier General Joseph Foos, 1812, Mrs. L. B. Kauffman, 
Columbus. Loan. 

Lithograph, Grant’s birthplace. Purchase. 

Carpenter’s brace, obsolete type, Leon Schlosson, Lancaster. 

Mineral specimens from Georgia, Lane Mitchell, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Pair of boots, pair of slippers, Miss Grace M. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 

Bedouin dagger and other weapons, Henry W. Placier, Sarasota, Florida. 

Reaping sickle, R. W. Shoemaker, Newark. ; 

Sewing machine, coffee grinders, coffee pot, cradle, Miss Fannie H. Nixon, 
Salineville. 

Picture of Marietta and Plat of City, estate of John Mills, Marietta. 

Fluorite, G. V. Greene, Cleveland. Exchange. 

Collection of china, Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd, Fort DuPont, Delaware. 

Gavel and Coat of Arms, Jesse K. Riley, Bealsville. 

Glass workers’ tools and photographs, Joseph Slight, Columbus. 

Buffalo robe, wooden conduits, auger, Mrs. H. P. Weber, Columbus. 

Prase Opal, Wilfred C. Eyles, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mineral specimens. Exchange. 

Spectacles, obsolete type, Mrs. J. F. Baldwin, Columbus. 

Archeological specimens, Thomas Donkin, Cleveland. : 

Picture, “Arkansas Traveler” and other historical specimens, Mrs. Jessie 
L. Stone, Delaware. 

Old wooden lock, Howard B. Spain, Columbus. 

Alaskan Indian basket, Miss Harriet Brocklehurst, Columbus. 

Ballot box, Mrs. Mary Fulton Hunt. 

Souvenir of Ohio Centennial, silk, Mrs. W. K. Liggett, Columbus. 

Wood from twin elms, Miss Josephine Parrett, Columbus. 

Historical specimens, Miss Annie T. Clarke, Bexley, Columbus. 

Cannon ball, 1812, Prof. Raymond C. Osburn, O. S. U. 
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Buck saw, E. E. Shedd, Columbus. 

Mineral specimens from Oklahoma, Boodle Lane, Galena, Kansas. 
Early Ohio pottery. Purchase. 

Minerals, Gerald U. Greene, Cleveland. Exchange. 

Old china, Mrs. Paul Smith Howard, Woodstock. 


Old = autographs and papers, Mrs. Helen E. Jacoby, Indianapolis, 


jana. 
Archeological and ethnological specimens, Major H. S. Bryan Collection. 
Purchase. ‘ 
Old china, Mrs. Howard E. Hamlin, Upper Arlington, Columbus. 
Ear of Indian corn from Arizona, Mrs. James T. Blazer, Columbus. 
Portrait of Gen. C. C. Walcutt and book case, Mrs. Addie B. Williams, 
Columbus. 
Cute. of Civil War time and books, Genealogical Society of Columbus. 


an. 

Patchwork quilt, silk, Miss Martha B. Hench, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Cast of pipe found in Mound City by Squier and Davis, A. B. Cassel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bones of extinct beaver, Frank Shipley, Grove City. Exchange. 

Archeological specimens, Carl Closson, Exchange. 

Scrap book of Columbus Cadets (Frederick Shedd), Dudley Fisher, Sr., 
Columbus. 

Book on French Chemistry, John L. Ware, West Farmington. 

Gravity scale, 1880, John R. Horst, Columbus. Loan. 

Minerals from California, Wilfred C. Eyles, San Francisco, Calif. 

Chinese Buddha, bronze, H. R. Goodwin, Columbus. Loan. 

Ballot box, books, papers and records of historical interest, Rev. William 
H. Hannum, Columbus. 

Charcoal iron, obsolete type, George Day, Columbus. 

Sabre and Indian beaded objects, Colonel G. L. Converse, Columbus. 

Sketch of Harrison Memorial and spade, Mrs. Robert Bonser, Dayton. 

Archeological specimens, E. R. Steinbruck, Mandan, North Dakota. 

Arrow points, Henry Portman, Columbus. 

Picture of Assembly of Ohio, 1864, John R. Clark, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Old valentines, Mrs. J. G. Mohler, Columbus. 

Pipestone figurine, B. G. Dawes, Coiumbus. 

Brick dated 1832 and Civil War medal, Charles Binning, Roscoe. 

Wood from Andersonville Prison, Rev. W. R. Walker, Columbus. 

Lace caps and beaded bags, Mrs. George A. Jobes, Greenville. 

Flag, Cedar Cliff D. A. R., Cedarville, Ohio. Loan. 

Teeth of sperm whale, Forrest Fordham, Toledo, Ohio. Loan. 

Harpoon point from Alaska, Prof. Raymond C. Osburn, O. S. U. 

Spencer repeating rifle, bayonet, cartridge box, J. M. Rochelle, Columbus. 

Powder horn, powder flask and Indian pipe, Col. G. L. Converse, Columbus. 

Picture of Stephen A. Douglas, S. H. Pierce, Fairfield. 

High chair of 1818, Mrs. J. D. Hanks, Columbus. 

Bedspread, Col. George L. Converse, Columbus. 

Stone axe, miniature, Frazer Wilson, Greenville. Loan. 

Forty-five maps, Col. George L. Converse, Columbus. 


Director SHETRONE (continuing): During the year I have 
made a study of and published a paper on “The Folsom Phenom- 
ena as Seen from Ohio” and am now preparing a paper on “State 
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Museums” for the meeting of the American Association of Mu- 
seums to be held at New Orleans next month. A little later I 
hope to tell you that through the generosity of several members 
and friends of the Society, there has been established here in the 
Museum a Lithic Laboratory for the eastern United States. In 
our archeological research we have come to the point where we 
find that certain conclusions and deductions cannot be had here in 
our local area. In order to learn something of racial identities, 
antiquities, cultural affiliations, trade routes, etc., we must know 
more of these lithic implements, not only for ourselves but that 
we may extend a service to the eastern United States. In this 
connection, if it should prove the will of the Board of Trustees 
at their meeting this afternoon, the director may go to Europe 
in order to study the methods of chipping flint in England. 


Dr. WiTrKE: I am certain that the members are impressed 
by the multifarious activities of this Society. It is remarkable 
how the services of this institution are gradually being intelligently 
extended to reach a larger State community. The usual motion 
is now in order to accept the report of the director. 


Rev. L. L. Rous: I move that the report of the director 
be accepted and made a part of the records. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. WitTTKE: Before hearing from the Nominating Com- 
mittee we will conclude the series of reports by calling on the 
treasurer. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
THE OHIO STATE ARCHZ:OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1936. 

Receipts: 
Current Fund Cash Balance, January 1, 1936 
Society Fund Cash Receipts: 


Annual Members 

Sustaining Members 

Life Members 

Subscriptions 

Photographic Work 

Field Engineering 

Ohio Historical Collections—Vol. 5. 
Books Sold 


cs 
bo 
> 


SBS Soi 
BSserssu 


w 
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Interest—Permanent Fund 
Interest—Current Fund 
Fallen Timbers 
Octagon State Memorial—Golf Club 
Rental .00 
Refunds from Cash Advances 1,946.69 $ 5,646.25 


State Appropriation : 
Balance from House Bill No. 341.. 13,276.28 
Amended Senate Bill No. 401 
Emergency Allotment 


LESS: Transfer to Revolutionary 
Memorial Commission — Clark 
State Memorial 


LESS: Balance December 31, 1936 843.76 





Total Receipts ......ccscccece vevebedeucuresseneesnes 
TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS 


Disbursements : 
Museum and Library 
Big Bottom 
Buffington Island 
Campbell Memorial 
Campus Martius 
Clark Memorial 
Custer Memorial 
Fallen Timbers 


Fort Ancient 

Fort Hill 

Fort Jefferson 

Fort Laurens 

Fort Recovery 

Fort St. Clair 
Gnadenhutten 

Grant Memorial 
Harrison Memorial 
Inscription Rock 
Logan Elm 

Miamisburg Mound 
Mound Builders 
Mound City 

Renick Memorial...........0.0- paras 
Schoenbrunn Memorial 
' Seip Mound 

Serpent Mound 

Hayes Memorial 
Williamson Mound 
Removal Grant’s Cabin 
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Dunbar State Memorial 
Octagon State Park 


$120,357.63 
33.20 


ADD: Cash Advanced—Refunded by State 
Total Disbursements 


BALANCE—December 31, 1936 
Current Fund Cash—Checking Account 
Savings Account. . 
Cash transferred to Permanent Fund.. 
TOTAL AS ABOVE 
Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar F. Miter, Treasurer. 

Dr. WITTKE: You have heard the report of the treasurer. 
What is your pleasure? 

Dr. OvERMAN: I move that the report of the treasurer be 
accepted. 

This motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Dr. WittKeE: At this point I will call on the Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr. FisHER: The Committee, after reviewing the matter, 
has concluded that we cannot do better than to renominate Arthur 
C. Johnson, Albert C. Spetnagel and George Florence for the three 
trustees whose terms expired this year. Of course, you under- 
stand that nominations may be made from the floor also. 

Mr. Miter: I make a motion that the nominations be 
closed. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Goodman and carried. 

Dr. WiTTKE: The motion has been made to ratify and also 
to close these nominations. [Voted.] I shall instruct the secretary 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Society approving the re-elec- 
tion of the three gentlemen who have served so well in the past. 
I think the Society may be very happy at their re-election. 

This action was taken. 

Dr. LinpLey: The secretary has two or three matters which 
should come before the members as a whole. About ten or twelve 
years ago provision was made for a federal project of collating, 
editing and publishing the territorial papers of the United States 
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Government beginning with the Old Northwest Territory. This 
was carried through to completion. The man chosen for this 
work was Dr. C. E. Carter, a professor of history of Miami 
University. The value of the work has been more and more 
recognized and in his last message, the President of the United 
States stressed the importance of continuing this series for all 
of the territorial development of the United States to the western 
coast. The secretary of the State gave his hearty endorsement 
of the enterprise. It seems now that there is a bare possibility 
that the matter may be dropped for the present at least unless those 
who appreciate the value of such an enterprise come to the rescue. 
Yesterday I received a letter from the editor of this series, asking 
if I could get some sort of expression from the Society. For- 
tunately, the letter came before the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Society was held. It seems to me that if you are willing 
to give such a vote of appreciation of what has been done that it 
would be well to do so. 


Dr. WiTTKE: A very good statement. What is your plea- 


sure? Perhaps the proper procedure would be that if the Society 
approves, we instruct the secretary to prepare the proper resolu- 
tions. Is there a motion from the floor? 


Dr. Linptey: Mr. Chairman, I might say for your informa- 
tion that because of this enterprise the valuable record which we 
have here in this State, the original journal of the secretary of the 
Northwest Territory, has been made available to research students 
and any one interested. Otherwise, we would have had the volume 
here in our vaults inaccessible because it is too precious to be used. 

DrrEcToR SHETRONE: Mr. Secretary, is a vote necessary in 
this connection? Can we not simplify all of it by the Society 
tendering a vote of appreciation and commendation ? 

Voted. 

Dr. LinpLtEy: Mr. Chairman, one matter which I think it is 
well to bring before the members here is in connection with the 
date of the Annual Meeting. Previous to 1932, the Constitution 
provided that the Annual Meeting of the Society should be held at 
Columbus at-any time within ninety days from the first of January 
of each year, at the option of the president and secretary. Notice 
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of each meeting should be mailed by the secretary not less than 
ten days prior thereto to each member at the mailing address 
registered by each member with the Society. 

This change was made primarily because the Society thought 
that a more suitable time for the members as a whole, would be 
after the winter months. However, experience has shown that 
each year difficulties have arisen because of conflicting dates with 
other meetings of an historical nature which involve the interests 
of many of our members and in several instances it is impossible to 
secure outside speakers because of conflict in dates. It is thought 
that by giving a little latitude much more satisfactory arrangements 
can be made in the interests of the membership as a whole, and 
for these reasons the amendment is proposed. 

It is proposed that article 5, section 1, of the Constitution be 
amended to read: 


The annual meeting shall be held in Columbus during the month of 
April at a date fixed by the President and Secretary of the Society. Due 
notice of the meeting shal] be mailed by the Secretary to all members of 
the Society at least two weeks before such annual meeting is held. 

The present Constitution provides that 


the annual meeting shall be held in Columbus on Tuesday of the last full 
week of April. Due notice of meeting shall be mailed by the Secretary 
to all members of the Society at least ten days before such annual meet- 


ing is held. 

Another reason for this is that, more and more, historical- 
minded people who are not members of this Society are be- 
coming interested in the work of the Society—the Ohio Academy 
of History group, the genealogical groups over the State, and 
others—so that we see possibilities of combining our meeting along 
with some of theirs and thus developing a community of interest. 
I do feel that we should have an expression from those of you who 
are here. Do you feel that we should retain this iron-clad rule 
or do you approve of a change? 


Mr. GotpMAN: I think the proposal is well taken. 


Mr. Mitter: Mr. Secretary, do you have any suggestion on 
the change? 


Dr. LinpLEy: I suggest that the Society appoint a committee 
to consider possible amendments or revision of the Constitution. 
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Mr. FisHER: I think that it is immaterial when the Annual 
Meeting is held. All that is necessary is to hold an Annual Meet- 
ing and there should be no hard and fast rules about such things; 
and it is not necessary to have the date fixed in the Constitution. 


Dr. WITTKE: If the secretary feels it to be desirable in the 
light of this discussion he may ask that the Board of Trustees 
revise the Constitution in the regular way. Is there any other 
business ? 

At this point Mr. H. D. Lash and Mr. C. J. Lebold asked 
for the privilege of giving a report concerning conditions at Fort 
Laurens State Park. Mr. Lebold presented the report. 


Dr. WiTTKE: We are always glad to have reports from the 
parks. I take it that no action is necessary at this time. It is 
suggested that the report concerning Fort Laurens be referred to 
the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. LINDLEY: There are three announcements. In the first 
place I made reference in the secretary’s report for certain rules 
which we have made in connection with the Newspaper Library. 
I want to say that the only thing we have in mind in introducing 
new policies is service to the State as a whole. It has been neces- 
sary in connection with the reorganization of the Library and was 
made in order to give more efficient service to those who use the 
Library and also to conserve the property that we have. Changes 
are being made for the sake of the good of the people. If you 
hear any complaint concerning this, and I understand that there 
have been some, I want you to know the point of view which the 
administration had in making the change. 


In connection with this meeting some special exhibits were 
arranged primarily in keeping with federal and State movements 
in commemoration of the 150th anniversary establishing civil gov- 
ernment in the Northwest Territory. 


There was mention made in the director’s report about the pe- 
riod rooms just installed beyond the rotunda in this section of the 
building. 

At one o’clock there will be the usual annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The afternoon session will convene at two o’clock. 
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Dr. WitTKE: Are there any further announcements or fur- 
ther business to come before the meeting? Then, a motion to 
adjourn will be in order. 


Mr. MILter: I move that we adjourn. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Fisher and carried. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
HELD APRIL 20, 1937 - 


The regular annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society was held in conjunction with 
the Annual Meeting of the Society at the Museum and Library building in 
Columbus, on April 20, 1937, at 1:00 p. Mm. The meeting was attended by 
Trustees Eagleson, Bowsher, Florence, Goldman, Goodman, Miller, Parker, 
Rightmire, Spencer, Spetnagel, Wittke and Wolfe. Director Shetrone and 
Secretary Lindley were also present. In the absence of President A. C. 
Johnson, Sr., Mr. Freeman T. Eagleson presided. Mr. Bowsher, State 
director of education, an ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees also 
represented Governor Martin L. Davey at the meeting. Mr. Spencer of 
Newark and Mr. Parker of Cleveland were recently appointed trustees of 
the Society by the governor of Ohio as of February 18. 

Minutes of the January meeting, which had been sent to all Board 
members, were approved. 


Mr. Eagleson called for reports from the Committee on the Classi- 
fication of State Memorials and the Committee on Recognition of the 
Society by the State Legislature in determining eligibility of prospective 
archzological and historical memorials and the feasibility of charging ad- 
mission to the more important State memorials. Mr. Lindley informed the 
Board that the chairman of both of these committees, Mr. George B. 
Smith of Dayton, was no longer a member of the Board of Trustees and 
that he had reported that the press of business had not allowed him to 
investigate these matters. Mr. Goldman made a motion, seconded by Mr. 
Wittke that the president be authorized to fill the vacancies on these com- 
mittees. The motion carried. Mr. Shetrone made a brief statement con- 
cerning the possibility of charging admission to some of the large State 
parks and he suggested that at the next meeting he would probably have 
more definite information. The president appointed Carl Wittke and Robert 
P. Goldman to fill these vacancies and Oscar F. Miller was designated 
chairman of the committee. 

The secretary read a communication from the attorney-general of 
Ohio concerning the Elizabeth E. McFarland estate at Oxford, Ohio, in 
which he requested an expression of opinion from the Board of Trustees 
relative to a compromise settlement of the estate. 

The secretary reported the status of the Senate Bill No. 150 which 
provides for a definitive history of Ohio. He suggested that the chair 
appoint a committee of one to see that the bill receive due consideration. 
The chairman appointed a committee of three consisting of Messrs. Good- 
man, Wolfe and Wittke, and commissioned them to enlist the support of 
the governor in its favor. 

Mr. Eagleson read a portion of a letter from Mr. Arthur C. Johnson 
concerning the possibility for the establishment in the Museum Building 
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of a Lithic Laboratory for the eastern United States. The director brought 
out the fact that he believed that after the first two years the laboratory 
would not cost the Society anything and that it was not necessary for the 
Board to make any allotment for that purpose. All that was required was 
an approval of the director’s activities in setting up a laboratory. Mr. 
Wolfe moved that the recommendation be adopted and the matter be re- 
ferred to Mr. Shetrone and Mr. Johnson for development. This motion 
was approved. 


Mr. Eagleson read further from Mr. Johnson’s letter a suggestion 
that the Board grant the director of the Society a leave of absence which 
would enable him to make a trip to England to pursue the necessary studies 
preliminary to establishing the Lithic Laboratory. Mr. Johnson listed 
several reasons why a trip was important and made an additional recom- 
mendation to the effect that the Society pay the expenses of the director 
while in England, expenses of passage to be furnished from another source. 

Dr. Rightmire asked to be further enlightened concerning the sug- 
gestion which had been made about the possibility of returning the Squier 
and Davis Archzological Collection to Ohio. The director explained that 
this collection was owned by the British Museum and that he had no 
definite understanding with the museum about a permanent loan of the 
material but that he thought such a loan might be possible if he could 
work through his friend, Sir Arthur Keith of the British Museum Associa- 
tion. The director also stated that the Squier and Davis matter was one 
of the purposes of his trip but he wanted the Board to feel that the trip 
was justified on the basis of the study preliminary to setting up the Lithic 
Laboratory. 

Mr. Spetnagel moved that the secretary be appointed Acting Director 
while Mr. Shetrone was absent in England. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Spencer and approved. 

The director reported briefly on the status of the budget in the Legis- 
lature. He said that the chief concern at that time was over the appro- 
priation for park administration. 

A resolution was reported from the business meeting of the Society 
suggesting the appointment of a committee to consider the advisability of 
making certain amendments te the Society’s Constitution. Mr. Goldman 
moved that the president be authorized to appoint a committee of three to 
report on such a revision. The motion was approved. Mr. H. Preston 
Wolfe, Mr. George Florence and Judge Carl V. Weygandt were appointed. 

The Membership Committee provided for at the last meeting has 
been appointed by the president and consists of Kenneth William McKinley, 
chairman, Laurence H. Bartlett and William D. Overman from the staff 
and Robert P. Goldman and Harold T. Clark from the Board of Trustees. 


Mr. Wittke moved that the Board reelect the officers of the Society 
who had served for the past year with the exception of the second vice- 
president, which office was made vacant by the expiration of the term of 
Wilber Stout, as a trustee. The motion was carried. Mr. Spetnagel moved 
that Mr. Goodman be elected second vice-president. The motion was ap- 
proved. The officers for the year are: 


President, Arthur C. Johnson, Sr. 

First vice-president, Freeman T. Eagleson. 
Second vice-president, Joseph C. Goodman. 
Secretary, Harlow Lindley. 

Treasurer, Oscar F. Miller. 

Director, H. C. Shetrone. 
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Mr. Miller moved that the staff be re-appointed for another year with 
the present salaries. The motion was carried. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. H. Preston Wolfe, extending 
an invitation from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wolfe to the members of the 
Board to hold the July meeting at the Wigwam, the country place of Mr. 
H. P. Wolfe, near Reynoldsburg. To avoid difficulty in the matter of 
transportation, they will furnish those members who desire to attend, with 
accurate information as to how to reach the place. Mr. Spencer moved 
that the invitation be accepted. The motion was seconded by practically 
every member of the Board and unanimously approved. The secretary 
stated that, according to precedent, the date of the next regular meeting 
of the Board of Trustees would be July 27, 1937. 

There being no further business to come before the meeting, motion 
was made and carried for adjournment. 

Hartow Linoiey, Secretary. 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 


Dr. George W. Rightmire presiding. 

The program of the afternoon session was opened with a 
vocal solo, entitled “Old Black Joe,” by Mrs. Irene Cotton Stahl, 
financial secretary of the Society, who also sang “Darling Nelly 
Gray” as the closing number of the afternoon program. The first 
selection was chosen in appreciation of the Stephen Collins Foster 


Collection which was donated to the Society by Josiah K. Lilly of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. “Darling Nelly Gray” was selected because 
of the Society’s efforts in the restoration of the home of Benjamin 
R. Hanby, its composer. 

The annual address was given by Professor Robert C. Binkley, 
of Western Reserve University, his subject being “History for a 
Democracy.” This address was published in full in the January, 
1937, issue of Minnesota History and a condensation of the ad- 
dress was published in the July, 1937, issue of Museum Echoes. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers. Ed. by Harvey C. 
Minnich. With Illustrations from the McGuffey Readers. 
(New York, American Book Company, 1936. 482p. $3.50.) 


William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers. By Harvey C. 
Minnich. With Photographs and Old Drawings. (New 
York, American Book Company, 1936. 203p. $2.25. The 
set, boxed, $5.00.) 


One hundred years ago the first McGuffey Readers made 
their appearance in Cincinnati, Ohio. They found immediate pop- 
ularity in the West. In the course of a few years they became 
virtually an institution in the American educational system, es- 
pecially in the West and South. 

That they were an influence in American life can scarcely 
be challenged. It was estimated in 1920, that 122 million McGuffey 
books had been published up to that time. By 1890, it was figured 
that 107 million had been printed.t_ For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury or more the McGuffey publishers enjoyed a real monopoly 
on common school texts for spelling and reading. Probably there 
has been an inadequate emphasis placed upon the influence of the 
McGuffey books by socio-historians and sociologists. 

Millions of Americans have had the same educational back- 
ground, the same introduction to good literature. It is not sur- 
prising to find many of them fondly recalling the Readers as they 
dream of scenes of their youth. The longing for the return of 
youthful days is at least one explanation of the development of 
the “nostalgic cult” of McGuffeyism. The year 1936 was a mem- 
orable one for the cult. McGuffey Associations all over the coun- 
try celebrated the birth of the famous Readers and sang praises to 
their author. It was for this cult that the books under review 
were written. 


1 Harvey C. Minnich, “William Holmes McGuffey and the Peerless Pioneer Mc- 
Guffey Readers,” Miami University, Bulletin, XXVI, no. 11, (July, 1928), 92. 


(293) 
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The volume of Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers 
is an anthology of selections chosen by Dean Harvey C. Minnich 
and a group of associate editors, among whom are Henry Ford, 
James M. Cox, Hamlin Garland, Mark Sullivan, and Simeon D. 
Fess. Most of the selections are chosen from the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Readers, and are, on the whole, well selected to illustrate 
McGuffey’s moral teachings and social objectives. The volume 
is set up in the format of the Readers themselves, and contains 
many of the interesting and lively pictures of the original books. 
For McGuffeyites this anthology will be a fascinating volume. 


Surprisingly little study of a scientific or objective nature 
has been done on the Readers or on their author. Minnich’s 
William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers can hardly be said to 
meet the demand. The volume is neither a complete and accurate 
picture of William Holmes McGuffey nor an adequate study of the 
influence and value of the Readers. It is rather a sort of outline 
of McGuffey’s life, a too cursory examination of the life of the 
time, and an unsatisfactory evaluation of the books themselves. 


The analysis of the Readers is a contribution and is the best 
portion of this volume. The Eclectic Readers introduced to the 
uncultured West a “world of the best literature.” McGuffey 
adopted new methods in his books which made them popular and 
useful. The Readers are relatively free of theological mysticism, 
the fear of death, and supposed evidences of immortality. But 
they are not entirely free of Puritan emphases. For example, 
McGuffey used the conscience and mystical fear to scare young 
people into being honest. 


McGuffey’s books are an evidence of the influence of the 
West. New England Puritans and Virginia Cavaliers, Scotch- 
Irish democrats and thrifty Germans, all formed the new society 
of the West. It was a conglomeration of nationalities and cul- 
tures. Harmony depended upon compromises between the cultural 
groups, and in producing this harmonious relationship McGuffey’s 
Readers played an important part. Minnich has pointed out that 
there was enough of the Puritan in them to satisfy the New 
Englanders who had migrated to the Northwest ; there was enough 
of the Cavalier to attract the aristocracy of Virginia and the 
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Carolinas; there was enough individualism to interest the Scots, 
and enough of a code of thrift to meet the demands of both the 
Scots and the Germans. McGuffey was influenced by the break- 
down of cultures in the West, and in turn, his Readers served to 
unite the various culture groups and mold them into one. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the moral teachings 
of the Readers. Among these are honesty, accuracy, obedience, 
thrift, and good sportsmanship. McGuffey’s emphasis on personal 
kindness led Minnich to remark: “Personal kindness seems to be 
a vanishing human trait in these days.”*? The McGuffey books 
likewise stressed sentiments of freedom and patriotism. Comment 
upon this again side-tracked the author into making a comparison 
of the McGuffey age with today: “In a cynical age these senti- 
ments seem foreign to the emotional life of the young men today.”* 
The McGuffey cult seems to look back upon its childhood as a 
sort of millenium. Minnich writes: 


It is believed by many that a return to this epoch-making series of 
readers in the public schools would assure a more dependable social life 
in the United States; that if these lessons that once established a virile, 
law-abiding, and devout citizenry were again taught in the schools, the 
social evils of our day would be corrected.‘ 


Such is not the statement of an objective historian who has 
carefully analyzed the influence of the McGuffey Readers. Who- 
ever makes it has forgotten that the period when McGuffey 
morality flourished was an age of individual and sectional strife 
which led to a bitter fratricidal war. Statesmen reared in the 
McGuffey atmosphere bled their southern brothers in the Recon- 
struction Era and restricted their civil and political rights in order 
to retain radical control in Congress and to legislate in behalf of 
certain economic interests. It was men trained in the McGuffey 
school whose fame as captains of industry rests more on their 
unethical conduct than altruistic activities. It was men reared 
on McGuffey Readers who robbed the coffers of local, state, and 
national governments, and who deliberately misgoverned in behalf 
of themselves or other interests. The critic, or cynic as some may 
call him, does well to question the McGuffey moral influence, and 
Minnich has done nothing to lift the doubt. 

2 William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers, %. 


8 Ibid., 111. 
*Ibid., 112. 
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Minnich’s life of McGuffey has not pre-empted the subject. 
It is written from a frankly partisan point of view. “It is the 
purpose of this book to reveal as far as possible the character of 
William Holmes McGuffey as a distinguished humanitarian.’”’® And 
to that purpose the author has devoted himself at the cost of ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

While McGuffey’s capacities as teacher and preacher were 
great, his ambitions led him beyond the bounds of ethical conduct. 
Although he is recognized as a great moral teacher, his own in- 
tellectual honesty is open to considerable question. While at Miami 
University, his ambitions led him to a bitter and unfair attack 
upon the administration of Robert Hamilton Bishop.* Bishop 
tried to appease McGuffey by granting him the professorship of 
mental and moral philosophy. But McGuffey was not satisfied, 
and soon began an attack which he aimed especially at Bishop’s 
liberal policy of discipline. 

Scarcely an act of discipline or general management but was made 
the ground of exception and ill-natured remark against the Dr. [Bishop] 
. . « Indeed it seemed as if he [McGuffey] was disposed to look upon 
nothing which the Dr. did with a favourable eye, and to interpret nothing 
in a charitable manner.’ 

A number of incidents occurred especially in the years 1833- 
1836, which finally brought the crisis to a head. McGuffey always 
stood firmly for strict discipline in the faculty meetings, yet “he 
has on the other hand to the students appeared the magnanimous, 
clever fellow in faculty who was not ‘prying out little things, and 
bringing students to justice for them.’” Professor John W. Scott 
said : 


I have myself observed a very great difference between the tone as- 
sumed by Mr. McG. respecting a young man in secret Faculty session, and 
when the young man himself was present before us. In the one case it 
has sometimes been harsh, laconic, & denunciatory in the extreme ;—in the 
other smooth as oil.’ 


McGuffey’s position on the Miami faculty became such that 
he welcomed an opportunity to leave. On taking the presidency of 
Cincinnati College, he became the tool of a group of Cincinnati 

8 Ibid., viii. 
og H. Rodabaugh, Robert Hamilton Bishop (Columbus, 1985), Chap. IV. 


TJohn W. Scott, Statement, September 1, 1836, to the Board of Trustees of 
Miami na John W. Scott MSS. (in Miami University Library). 
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politicians who chose this moment to agitate for the transfer of 
Miami to Cincinnati. McGuffey was an opportunist. While at 
Oxford, he had held that a small town was the ideal spot for a 
college; at Cincinnati, he maintained that the large city was the 
most advantageous. “Perhaps,” a student suggested at the time, 
“he will be an abolitionist, when the community in which he lives 
requires him to be one.”® 

The loss of McGuffey meant little to Miami, unless it ac- 
counted for a return of harmony in the faculty. The university 
flourished and expanded far beyond its size during the McGuffey 
period. One of the students expressed the attitude of those at 
Miami when he wrote: 

When I look on the flourishing condition of Miami University, at 
this time, and at the peace and harmony with which every thing goes on 
and at the hope of our future prospects, I feel no delacasy [sic] in sayin, 
that McGuffey going away from here is one of the greatest blessings [that] 
ever happened to Miami University.” 

McGuffey utterly lacked the ability to get along with people. 
Even in the University of Virginia where he served for twenty- 
eight years, he failed in his relationships with other men. A 
biographer of him in that period has said that McGuffey “cut 
himself off voluntarily” from association with others. “The lack 
of wholesome reactions which arise from daily contact with our 
fellow-workers soon began to affect his temper and his acts. He 
grew arbitrary and exacting.” As at Miami, he refused to coop- 
erate with other members of the faculty, and “ran his schoo] by 
self-made rules and paid little attention to the general laws and 
usages ordained for the government of the University.”"! Although 
his ambitions directed him into college administration, the chroni- 
cler of Woodward College where McGuffey taught from 1843 to 
1845, wrote, “With all his great abilities he had not the genius or 
taste for the direction of college affairs.”!? 

The year 1836, McGuffey’s last at Miami, found him pub- 

® Wilson C. and Robert H. Hollyday to their Parents, November 22, 1836, Robert 


H. Hollyday MSS. (in possession of Miss Elizabeth Moomaw, Miami University); 
y~ = to R. H. Bishop, July 4, 1851, Joel Collins MSS. (in Miami University 
ibrary). 

— H. Hollyday to His. Family, December 26, 1836, Robert H. Hollyday 

‘2 William M. Thornton, “The Life and Services of William Holmes McGuffey, 

etc.,” University of Virginia, Alumni Bulletin, Series 3, X (1917), no. 8. 

12 Old Woodward (Cincinnati, 1884), 69. 
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lishing his famous Readers. In this production McGuffey’s intel- 
lectual honesty is certainly questionable. On September 20, 1838, 
Salmon P. Chase filed suit against McGuffey and his publishers 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, at- Cincinnati, on 
behalf of Samuel F. Worcester, who had produced a series of 
school books prior to McGuffey’s and similar to them. The charge 
was made that McGuffey had copied many of Worcester’s original 
articles, rules, directions, notes, questions: and exercises, and had 
adopted the same general plan as that of the Worcester Readers. 


Minnich has represented this as an attempt on the part of 
eastern publishers to prevent western publishers from entering 
the text-book business.** While there may be an element of truth 
in this argument, it does not deny the plagiarism indulged in by 
McGuffey, who not only re-copied selections by other authors 
which had been adapted by Worcester in his works, but who de- 
liberately stole original articles from Worcester’s books, and copied 
word for word or in substance rules, questions and lists of errors 
from the Worcester volumes. Suffice it to say, the court indicated 
a reaction favorable to Worcester, and McGuffey’s publishers 
settled out of court for the sum of $2000. The publications al- 
ready begun were halted and adequate revisions were made. 

Minnich’s volume lacks the definiteness that is needed as to 
authorship of the McGuffey Readers. We are permitted to assume 
that the Primer was produced by McGuffey himself, although 
there are claims that it was the work of his wife. Alexander 
McGuffey prepared the Speller of 1838, and the Fifth Reader of 
1844;75 yet Minnich fails to make clear the distinction when he 
writes: “In the Fifth of 1844 McGuffey opens,” etc.° The ques- 
tion of authorship became more involved as new editions appeared 
throughout the century. How much of the moral teaching of the 
Readers of 1857 or of 1879 is the work of McGuffey? 

Finally, the Minnich volume does not contain an adequate 
survey of McGuffey’s endeavors in other fields, especially of his 
work in behalf of common school education and of the training 


18 Manuscript record of case in United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict, Western Division, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14 William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers, 57. 

15 Ibid., 7. 

16 Tbid., 75 
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of teachers. After the Civil War, McGuffey’s publishers sent him 
through the South to investigate conditions. His known southern 
sympathies opened the way to him in that region. On his return, 
he made a blistering verbal report in Cincinnati. Yet nothing 
of this act is reported in the present volume. 

The field is still open for a definitive biography of William 
Holmes McGuffey. 


James H. RopABAuUGH, 
Ohio State University 


The Life and Times of Giles Richards. By Ophia D. Smith. Ohio 
Historical Collections, VI. (Columbus, The Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, 1936. 130p. $2.00.) 


This book, in a sense, is a companion volume to Colonel 
A. W. Gilbert, Citizen-soldier of Cincinnati (edited by William E. 
and Ophia D. Smith and published by the Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society, Cincinnati, 1934), which is a story of ante- 
bellum Cincinnati and of an Ohio officer’s experiences in the 
Civil War. Both volumes are made up largely of manuscript 
materials including many letters found a few years ago in the 
attic of Elland (near Venice, Ohio), the home of Giles Richards, 
a pioneer textile manufacturer. Elland was named for Richard’s 
wife El-eanor and his daughter El-izabeth, and later (from 1873 
to 1900) became the home of this daughter and her husband, 
Alfred W. Gilbert. The volume here reviewed discusses the 
background of the family—with its fairly substantial interests in 
the textile industry—in the neighborhood of Boston. Giles’ sister, 
Sarah, married Amos Lawrence, the father of Amos A. Lawrence 
whose name was to be intimately connected with the early history 
of Kansas. After the War of 1812, Giles and two of his brothers 
moved westward to the vicinity of Cincinnati. There they engaged 
in the commission business and in various manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

As has been suggested above, most of the volume is not, 
strictly speaking, a biography, but rather a collection of letters. 
These reveal many interesting facts and give intimate glimpses into 
business practices, social and religious life in Cincinnati (1838- 
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1848), and the work of the Ohio Female College at what is now 
College Hill, Ohio. Incidental attention is given to the activities 
of the New Jerusalem religious society (Swedenborgian) with 
which the Richards family was affiliated. 
FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER, 
Ohio State University. 


Charles Osborn in the Anti-slavery Movement. By Ruth Anna 
Ketring. Ohio Historical Collections, VII. (Columbus, O., 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1937. 95p. 
$2.00.) 


No other study of Osborn approaches this one in compre- 
hensiveness and a discriminating estimate of his work, which was 
largely confined to the Society of Friends, of which he was a 
minister. Miss Ketring’s brochure shows that Osborn was one 
of the men who bridged the gap between the early anti-slavery 
movement in the South and the later one in the North; that he 
was already deeply concerned for “the poor oppressed black peo- 
ple” by 1814; that during the following score of months he started 
manumission societies among the Quakers of eastern Tennessee 
and central and western North Carolina, which spread widely in 
these sections ; that he began the publication of the Philanthropist 
at St. Clairsville, Jefferson County, Ohio, August 25, 1817, already 
an anti-slavery center, and ceased his editorship of the paper 
early in October, 1818, but that neither in St. Clairsville nor in 
the South did he advocate immediate emancipation, other writers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Osborn is given credit, how- 
ever, for opposing the American Colonization Society and for 
spending much of his time until 1840 in preaching-journeys in 
the United States, Canada, England, and on the Continent. 

Osborn was deeply opposed to slave-labor products and helped 
to form free produce associations, constantly exhorting Friends 
to remember “those in bonds, as bound with them.” Needless to 
say, he sided with the Anti-slavery Friends, when the rift 
came between them and their more conservative brethren during 
the years 1838 to 1841. He wrote that it was “one of the bitterest 
draughts” he ever had to drink when he “saw Friends taking such 
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a decided stand against abolitionists, anti-slavery meetings, and 
lecturers.”” He was one of eight members of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of the Indiana Yearly Meeting who was disqualified for 
further service on October 4, 1842. 

In this year the Indiana State Anti-slavery Society chose Os- 
born as its delegate to the World Anti-slavery Convention to be 
held in London, England, in June, 1843, and paid part of his ex- 
penses. Although sixty-eight years old, he spoke for an hour 
and a half with great power at the first regular Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Anti-slavery Friends in September, 1843, and served 
that body in various offices and committees. The conservatism 
of the other Indiana Yearly Meeting soon began to give way 
under the pressure of the abolition movement and the aggression 
of the slave power. Osborn wrote some of his last words in 
condemnation of the Compromise of 1850, which, he said, could 
not “fail to bring great additional infamy and reproach upon the 
people of our whole nation.” Would not retribution fall with the 
greatest weight upon the pro-slavery clergy “in that awful, 
approaching day, when inquisition will be made for blood”? 

Osborn was not to witness the greater struggle of the decade 
just preceding the inquisition for blood. Miss Ketring’s brochure 
shows that he was an anti-slavery leader among the Quakers 
thirty-six years, during which period “he lost no opportunity to 
preach or speak in behalf of the slave.” 

Wixzur H. SIeBeErtT, 
Ohio State University. 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph Schafer. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1936. 302p. $2.50.) 


Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, presents in printed form the substance of his lec- 
tures as lecturer on the Commonwealth Foundation at University 
College, University of London. He has written one of the most 
complete surveys of the subject, handling his material skillfully 
and that without the tedious use of statistics. A list of the chapter 
titles will give an idea of the scope of the work: “Land for 
Farmers,” “Primitive Subsistence Farming,” “Big Business Farm- 
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ing,” “Improved Farming,” “Professional Farming.” “Social 
Trends in Rural Life,” “Political Trends in Rural Life,” and “The 
Outlook for Farmers.” 

Showing the ways by which land was early taken up by the 
colonists and first settlers in their gradual conquest of the con- 
tinent, the author follows up by tracing the development of the 
farming industry from one which did no more than make a living 
for the farmer’s family to one which took on the cloak of “big 
business,” even engaging in the ruthless exploitation of land and 
other resources, which the term implies. 

With the development of special markets and the coming of 
improved methods of transportation, came specialized farming and 
improved farming methods. This gave rise to the agricultural 
periodical, farmer’s institutes and societies, special colleges and 
experiment stations. With experimentation and scientific research 
farming took on a professional aspect and at this point a number 
of individuals rise from the ranks to make their contribution. 
Among them are Stephen Moulton Babcock with his cow-feeding 
experiments, Edmund Ruffin with his soil-revitalization work, 
Joseph Harris and George E. Waring and their work with drain- 
age, fertilizer and general scientific approach to the soil. 

One of the best chapters is that on social trends where are 
discussed the development of planter aristocracy as known in the 
South, and the “laboring” farmer as found in the Middle West, 
where “men of every class and condition became farmers . . . and 
all .. . if they had not known the virtue of physical labor, learned 
it in the new land.” Here, contrary to the European sentiment, 
labor took on dignity which developed the democratic spirit char- 
acteristic of American life. 

The last chapter deals with the problem of the share-cropper, 
the influence of good roads, motorization and the policies of the 
New Deal, which bring the subject to date. The book is without 
propaganda, filling a definite need, and designed as a starting 
point for further study. It is well-documented and indexed, and 
is illustrated with maps reproduced from Charles O. Paulsin’s 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. 

CL. W. 
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Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. By William Brown 
Morrison. (Oklahoma City, Harlow Pub. Corp., 1936. 180p.) 


This is a thoroughgoing study of the subject, told in entertain- 
ing manner. The author, who is professor of history at South- 
eastern Teachers College, states in the Foreword that he “has long 
been impressed with the rather striking part military posts have 
played in the history of this state.” This idea is borne out by 
the mass of information he has so deftly woven together. Nearly 
every movement of importance is touched on, such as the arrival 
of the various Indian tribes not indiginous to the region and their 
settlement in the territory ; the clash between Indians and squatters 
and the role of the Government; the devastating effect of the 
Civil War and the participation of the redman; the reconciliation 
and reestablishment of trust in the Government upon the scrapping 
of old treaties; the coming of the railroads and the business of 
reconstruction after the war; the cattle era and the establishment 
of farming; and finally the coming of statehood in 1907. 

A parade of colorful characters march through the pages— 
both men and women, Indians and whites, soldiers and civilians. 
Intimate glimpses of camp life, the loss of life from disease, the 
discovery and development of remarkable personalities, the stories 
of treachery, bravery, and tragedy—pageantry of life in the raw— 
all bring vividly to the present-day reader a fuller realization of 
his heritage. 

There is a bibliography and the book is adequately docu- 
mented and indexed. Artistic illustrations in sepia, the greater 


number being portraits, enhance its value. 
C. L. W. 
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